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Raging 

The Olympic ethic - being best, being 
top - seems to have been reflected 
in some very ugly forms lately. 
Premiership footballers topping each 
other’s insults, a bankrupt killing 
his children and then himself, and 
a neuroscience graduate stepping 
into a cinema to lay low as many 
people as he can. In a society where 
winning - being the winner, the boss 

- is increasingly lauded but only 
available to a few, we can expect a 
lot more ‘losers’ to go off the rails. 
Brain problems and tragedies of early 
childcare exist, but their effect can 
be intensified by an increased need 
to be ‘boss’ - even if only as some 
joker with a gun. 

There are times when we respect 
winners, indeed go crazy over them 

- Bradley Wiggins for example; 
creative scientists, writers, people 
good at things in all fields are 
acclaimed. But when winning is 
rationed (even if only in a satisfying 
job, a life, recognition), chasing 
superiority (what made the financial 
sector what it is) can become a deadly 
rage. 

Mike Belbin 

email 

Hooked 

Peter Manson’s reply (July 19) to my 
letter (July 12) makes three points: 
first, my objections could be applied 
to “just about any definition” (he 
gives the example of “opportunism”); 
second, that my “rough formulation” 
describes the symptom rather than 
the cause; third, that we have to use 
words in the way other people do in 
order to be understood. 

The third point is most 
fundamental, but also most mistaken. 
Peter’s use of ‘sectarianism’ is 
orthodox Trotskyist, but it is not 
the predominant current usage on 
the left. The predominant current 
usage is that a ‘sectarian’ group is 
one which (a) pays attention to the 
political differences on the left, one 
which ‘talks to the left rather than 
talking to the masses’; and (hence) 
(b) one which gives space in its press 
to public criticisms of the current 
leaders of the ‘real mass movement’ 
like George Galloway or, on a larger 
scale, Hugo Chavez. 

Hence, from the point of view of 
the majority of Socialist Workers 
Party, Socialist Party in England 
and Wales and Communist Party of 
Britain comrades, the small groups 
to their left are mostly sects, but they 
themselves are not; because even 
where the SWP splits violently with 
Galloway, this is not reflected in 
political criticism in Socialist Worker. 
This usage is derived ultimately from 
Dimitrov’s speech on the united 
front and the people’s front at the 7th 
Congress of Comintern, via ‘official’ 
communism. 

To use ‘sectarian’ in this way 
in accordance with “constant 
employment in a particular context” 
is to fall into a political trap, because 
the usage carries with it support for 
the whole fucked-up practice of the 
far left, complete with the apolitical 
and pseudo-political splits of the 
SWP with Respect, and of Counterfire 
and Chris Bambery with the SWP. 

So we have to fight for an 
alternative to the common left usage. 
This is not the only field where we 
do so: the political and media agents 
of the capitalist class have made 
‘democracy’ into an expression for 
plutocratic minority rule through 
‘rule of law’ constitutionalism. For 
both the broad masses and much 
of the left, ‘communism’ means 


the USSR and similar bureaucratic 
regimes. In both cases, we fight 
to persuade people to change 
the meaning given by “constant 
employment in a particular context”. 

Peter’s orthodox definition is, in 
my opinion, not a usable alternative. 
The reason is that it generalises on 
and abstracts from Marx’s usage to 
the point at which it comes to lack 
any operational content which can 
distinguish the Spartacists from the 
Labour Party or the Aslef union - the 
Labour Party also puts the (apparent, 
short-term) interests of a section of 
the working class (‘British workers’) 
ahead of the interests of the class as 
a whole; Aslef can from time to time 
be accused of putting train-driver 
interests ahead of the interests of the 
class as a whole. Neither the Labour 
Party nor Aslef could be called ‘sects’ 
without departing much further from 
common language usage than I wish 
to. 

To turn to his first point, I simply 
don’t accept it. My criticism of the 
orthodox definition is that it started 
from a usage by Marx which referred 
to a specific sort of politics. The 
‘sectarians’ rejected the organisation 
(a) of trade unions and (b) of parties 
based simply on independent political 
representation of the working class 
as such, in favour of particular 
schemes (Fourierist phalansteries, 
Owenite cooperatives, Proudhon’s 
People’s Bank). This sort of politics 
is now marginal and the multiple 
Trotskyist, Maoist, etc groups - even 
the smallest and most dogmatic - 
are not ‘sectarian’ in the sense in 
which Marx used the term. In order 
to make the term applicable to small 
left groups more generally, the 
‘orthodox definition’ generalises on 
Marx’s usage to the point at which it 
becomes so broad as to be content- 
free. I do not in the least accept that 
this criticism is true of any definition 
at all. 

To take the particular example 
of ‘opportunism’, the commonplace 
usage of ‘opportunist’ in the Second 
International, and descended from 
there to communism and Trotskyism, 
means merely ‘on the right wing of 
the workers’ party’. This is odd 
relative to mainstream usage, but not 
without content. 

Peter gives a distinct definition 
which is closer to mainstream usage: 
‘engaging in unprincipled action for 
short-term gain’. I would amend 
this to: ‘engaging in action which is 
inconsistent with your own declared 
principles for short-term gain’. On 
this basis, Miliband is opportunist 
when he joins with the Tory right to 
kill Clegg’s House of Lords reform 
in the hope of destabilising the 
coalition government. But if there 
were communist MPs, for them 
to join with the Tory right to kill 
House of Lords reform would not 
be opportunist on this definition, 
because we want to see the Lords 
abolished, not reformed (and this 
proposed ‘reform’, though broadly 
consistent with Labour Party policy, 
would actually make the constitution 
less democratic). 

This is why I say “your own 
declared principles”. To kill Clegg’s 
House of Lords reform proposal is in 
the objective interests of the working 
class, and in that sense principled. 
But for Miliband, who doesn’t share 
our views on this question and is 
acting merely for short-term gain, it 
is opportunist. 

I have explored this point at length 
to illustrate the point that definitions 
need not be so general as to be 
content-free. Moreover, the problem 
is not in itself that the working class 
has objective interests and that we 
seek to pursue these interests. The 
problem is that by tying words like 
‘sectarian’ and ‘opportunist’ to the 


issue of the objective interests of the 
working class in an unmediated way, 
we turn the words into mere terms 
of abuse. 

Peter’s second point is that 
“Mike’s alternative ‘rough 
formulation’ describes the symptom, 
not the cause. It is also unsatisfactory 
in other ways. For example, where 
is the dividing line between ‘partial 
common ground’ and overall 
disagreement? Is it not possible in 
some circumstances for there to be 
sound reasons for rejecting ‘united 
organisation and common action’ 
despite ‘partial common ground’? 
Am I a sectarian if I reject ‘united 
organisation and common action’ 
with the Sparts by refusing to join the 
International Communist League?” 

I agree that my alternative “rough 
formulation” - that “sectarianism is 
the rejection of united organisation 
and common action where it is 
possible on the basis of partial 
common ground” - in a sense 
arguably describes the symptom 
and not the cause. It was, precisely, 
a “rough formulation” which needs 
further development. However, as I 
will come on to shortly, the problem 
is that Peter’s conception of the 
‘cause’ short-circuits a real problem. 

My alternative formulation 
certainly does not imply that we 
are sectarians if we refuse to join 
the ICL: I say, where it is possible. 
Their commitment to bureaucratic 
centralism makes it impossible even 
for those generally committed to 
broadly Spartacist ideas to unite: 
witness their splinters. 

Peter says that “Mike and I both 
agree that the existence of rival 
anti-cuts campaigns results from 
the sectarianism of the sponsoring 
leftwing groups, but surely he must 
also agree that their ‘rejection of 
united organisation and common 
action’ results directly from their 
putting the interests of the part before 
those of the whole. Why else are they 
refusing to unite?” 

The immediate answer as to why 
they’re refusing to unite is that each 
group wants to retain control of the 
broad front and not to be placed in 
the position of having to operate as a 
minority. But is this in the objective 
interests of the SWP, SPEW, etc, as 
groups? The answer is that it is not. 

Suppose that the objective interest 
of the whole British working class 
is immediately a single anti-cuts 
campaign, as soon as possible a single 
Communist Party, and ultimately a 
single independent workers’ party 
not (unlike the current Labour Party 
controlled by the capitalist state and 
media). In all these cases what is 
needed (and the only way effective 
unity is actually possible) is unity 
in diversity with open expression 
of differences. Why is that not also 
the objective interest of the SWP, as 
a group, as a whole? Assuming the 
SWP’s supposed sect shibboleth - 
‘classical Marxism’ as instantiated 
through Tony Cliff’s theory of state 
capitalism - was right, wouldn’t unity 
provide the most favourable possible 
conditions for SWP policy to become 
the leadership of the mass movement, 
which is the SWP’s strategic goal? 

There is perhaps an interest 
involved, which is the interest of the 
small group of leaders and the full¬ 
time apparatus (in the SWP rather 
over-sized relative to the size of the 
group) in retaining personal control, 
and, in the case of the full-timers, 
their jobs. But, to be frank, this is 
a pretty weak interest. Bureaucratic 
control in the mass parties and trade 
unions is backed by the class interests 
of the bourgeoisie and the operations 
of its state. In ‘official’ communism 
it resulted from the interests of the 
Soviet bureaucracy. 

Bureaucratic centralism and its 


sectarian accompaniment in the far 
left looks more like my failure to 
give up smoking, which is against my 
objective interests: a habit, which is 
opposed to the objective interests of 
SWP (and so on) members, but which 
they are hooked on. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Last resort 

I was interested in, and yet deeply 
disappointed with, a part of Moshe 
Machover’s essay in last week’s 
Weekly Worker. The statement I 
find contradictory and, ultimately, 
more left-Zionist than revolutionary 
socialist is the following: “Thus, we 
did not advocate a so-called ‘two- 
state solution’ in a repartitioned 
Palestine, nor a ‘one-state solution’ 
in a unitary Palestine. Instead, we 
envisaged incorporation of the two 
national groups - the Palestinian 
Arabs and the Hebrews (so-called 
Israeli Jews) - as units with equal 
rights within a socialist regional 
union or federation of the Arab east” 
(‘Standing the test of time’, July 19). 

While this sounds good, it is, at 
best, a mechanical and scholastic 
solution - and, at worst, it tramples 
on the rights of the oppressed people 
in question, the Palestinians. It seems 
that Machover’s starting point is not 
either the Zionist entity’s existence 
or what this represents for the native, 
indigenous people, pushed off their 
land and seeking the right to return, 
under Arab majority rule. Machover 
places an equal sign between Arabs 
and Israelis, as if the expulsion of a 
majority of Palestinian Arabs never 
occurred and could, academically, be 
solved with his ahistorical solution. 

To start with, Marxists do not, 
ever, place an equal sign between 
the oppressed and the oppressor. We 
always start from the point of view 
of the oppressed peoples in question 
and place this in a world-historical 
context of decaying capitalism. 
Machover does not do this. Instead 
he appears to come up with a solution 
that attempts to please both sides and, 
of course, only really appeases his 
own ambivalence. 

The ‘socialist federation’ slogan/ 
demand/call is always the last resort 
of those who, wedded to that equal 
sign, can’t come down squarely 
on the side of Palestine and the 
right of the oppressed and disposed 
Palestinian people to their land and 
nation. By placing the oppression 
of Palestinians on the same level as 
the presumptive rights of the settler- 
colonialist Jewish Israelis (no-one in 
the world calls Israelis ‘Hebrews’) 
the ‘socialist federation’ demand, or 
precondition, denies the right of the 
oppressed first to organise and seek 
solutions to their national oppression 
through self-determination. 

It asks that we all agree on 
socialism first, and only then, 
somehow, we can address national 
grievances. This is ahistorical and the 
opposite of a truly socialist solution. 
It is only by recognising the rights 
of the oppressed nationality first 
that we can begin discussing, within 
the democratic framework of Arab 
majority rule in a unitary state, under 
the convocation of a revolutionary 
democratic institution, such as a 
constituent assembly elected by 
all the residents of Palestine, the 
democratic resolution of the ‘Jewish’ 
question. It is only by siding with the 
oppressed that the idea of a ‘socialist 
federation’ can truly be posed. 

The position Machover advocates 
is identical to that of the Stalinists in 
South Africa, which they imposed: 
the preservation of white settler South 
African rights as a precondition for 
ending the formal part of apartheid. 
Thus, they pushed the preservation 
of all ‘national’ rights for ‘whites’, 


including the most important: namely 
the right to their ‘property’ and, 
most notably, their land. Thus, black 
majority rule was never achieved 
except within the formal parameters 
of a limited capitalist democracy. 
David Walters 
email 

Racist defender 

In response to Harley Filben and his 
article, ‘Football through the looking 
glass’ (July 19), I am somewhat 
surprised to see a communist 
defending racism in football and 
describing it as macho. The British 
National Party took the same line 
in their publication. Racism is 
unacceptable wherever and however 
it raises its ugly head. 

Consider this. For players the 
football stadium is their place of work 
and for most of us so is the factory or 
the office. If a worker calls another 
worker a ‘P ! **ing b***k c**t’, they 
would rightly be suspended from 
work until a disciplinary hearing and 
would almost certainly be dismissed 
for gross misconduct. 

Of course, what this case stinks 
of is that professional football is 
all about making huge fortunes for 
clubs and players, no matter what the 
cost, and we as communists should 
be against this, whether there is 
racism or not. But we must be totally 
opposed to racism without question 
for no other reason than that it divides 
our class. 

We certainly do not need to defend 
rich soccer players who have nothing 
in common with us and are so 
arrogant that they think they can do 
anything they like without suffering 
consequences. 

On top of this, what about 
supporters of colour - do they need 
to hear this abuse? I am certainly 
glad I wasn’t there with my mixed- 
race grandson. 

Kick racism out of football and 
kick racism out of society. 

Tony Roberts 

email 

Playful 

It was with considerable interest that 
I read the report by comrade Edward 
Crawford of the recent educational 
conference of the US International 
Socialist Organization (July 19). 
The report is generally positive as 
to the development of the ISO and 
its growth into a modestly sized 
revolutionary socialist organisation 
located in the very belly of the 
beast. Particularly pleasing was the 
discussion of the ISO leadership’s 
view that discussions of politics 
within the organisation must become 
the property of that section of the 
radical public that is interested in 
such matters. 

More amusing was the playful 
discussion by the comrade that 
adherence to the theory of state 
capitalism was no longer a criterion 
for membership of the organisation 
as it once was in practice, if not 
in theory. Evidence of this is, as 
is widely known, membership in 
leading roles of figures such as 
Joel Geier, who adheres to the 
bureaucratic collectivist heresy, 
and Paul Le Blanc, who similarly 
adheres to the degenerated workers’ 
state heresy - my choice of the word 
‘heresy’ being recognition of comrade 
Crawford’s playful reference to these 
various ‘theologies’, as he describes 
them. 

Indeed the comrade has a good 
point, in that these competing 
interpretations of the class nature of 
the former USSR were once wrongly 
seen as lines of demarcation. Yet in 
point of fact, despite holding to the 
defencist or degenerated workers’ 
state position, revolutionaries in 
the non-Stalinist countries have 
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consistently rallied to the support of 
those rebelling against the tyranny of 
Stalinism, regardless of whichever 
theory they formally held. Of 
course, for the adherents of the state 
capitalist and bureaucratic collectivist 
theologies the dialectical arabesques 
that the defencist tendencies had to 
perform were unnecessary - but that, 
as they say, is another story. 

In passing, I note that Leon 
Trotsky too was convinced that all 
revolutionaries, regardless of their 
assessment of the Russian state 
formation, belonged in the same 
party - that is, as long as they agreed 
on the need for a revolutionary party, 
a criterion that would exclude the 
many latter-day advocates of a multi¬ 
tendency party. 

Theological or not, comrade 
Crawford passes over the importance 
of state capitalist theory - that is to 
say, its use as a tool for analysing 
contemporary capitalism. In this 
sense it is and will remain central 
to the development of revolutionary 
theory for the good reason that 
capitalism and the state are more 
intertwined today than they were 
during the heyday of Stalinism. Or 
should we ignore the statification 
of private debt and the increasing 
integration of the state with capital 
in general? I suspect that in this 
sense the comrades of the ISO, of all 
theological tendencies, would agree 
as to the continued importance of 
state capitalist theory. 

Mike Pearn 
email 

First-hand 

In Simon Wells’ review of my book, 
An agency of their own: sex worker 
union organising, he stated that my 
“understanding of sex work does 
not come from first-hand accounts: 
he has not gone out and conducted 
interviews or issued questionnaires” 
(‘Solidarity, morality and sex’, July 
12). This is incorrect -1 make clear 
in the book on pages 9-10 that one 
of my major sources of data was 
interviews with sex worker union 
activists in Australia, Britain and the 
United States. 

I stress the point because, while 
it is up to the researcher to interpret 
the views of these interviewees, it is 
essential in any robust social science 
to interview those very people who 
are the subjects of the research and 
not to rely on others’ interpretations 
of what they do or do not believe and 
have or have not done. 

However, owing to lack of 
language skills and funding, I was 
not able to do the same for the 
other countries in the study (like 
Argentina, France, Germany and 
the Netherlands), so I was reliant 
upon triangulating sex worker union 
reports with other sources and media 
(mainstream and left). 

Gregor Gall 
Hertfordshire 

Misogyny 

I didn’t see the Weekly Worker for two 
weeks, so I avoided the display of 
libertarian misogyny which currently 
passes for socialist ‘analysis’ of 
prostitution in Simon Wells’ article 
and John Smithee’s letter (July 19). 

Given the evident wilful ignorance 
of the true nature of the ‘sex’ industry, 
it is instructive to read the views 
of women who have now exited 
prostitution. There is no shortage of 
these accounts, which is unsurprising, 
given the overwhelming numbers 
who want to leave, but are unable to 
do so. Oddly enough, I have yet to 
read an impassioned plea advocating 
their ‘right to choose’ printed in the 
Weekly Worker. 

Here’s just one example: “I rage 
at each and every so-called feminist 
who called it sex work. They give 
themselves the image that the 
sex trade must be liberating and 
empowering to women - just small 


changes in the conditions; they push 
for indoors prostitution in the false 
belief it is safer and can be made 
women-friendly ... I rage at each 
and every leftist who make excuses 
for the continuance of the sex trade, 
or said it is okay for leftwing men 
and women, but bad when the right 
consume the sex trade. They ... think 
using indoors prostitution is fine - just 
put in fake unions run by pimps and 
punters” (Rebecca Mott). 

We have, in Simon’s article, 
the judgement that the Scottish 
Socialist Party adopted a policy 
based on “class-collaborationist 
feminism” rather than class struggle. 
It is considered irrelevant if men 
are abusive or prostitution degrades 
women, as unionisation will still 
provide a progressive solution. This 
is a phenomenally illogical statement. 
It is far from irrelevant; unionisation 
would represent a ludicrous attempt 
to sanitise sexualised violence as a 
regular job, incorporated into and 
validated by the labour movement. 
Class struggle is considered as a 
struggle between different ideas, 
disembodied from actual people, and 
thus we end up with such interesting 
formulations as the idea that a visit 
to a sex club is a ‘private’ matter, 
and therefore not subject to political 
consideration. Surely, a commercial 
club of any kind is by definition a 
public space? A personal decision to 
visit it does not make such a decision 
‘private’ and beyond political 
analysis. 

The SSP’s position is: “Those 
prostituted women who believe 
that they are freely ‘choosing’ to 
sell sex are not criminalised by the 
SSP’s position, but can access the 
resources they need to stay safe and 
reduce ill health. Therefore, there 
need to be resources in place so that 
all prostituted women can access the 
required resources they need without 
fear of reprisals or criminalisation. 
The SSP has taken a ground-breaking 
step. While our internal discussions 
were going on, the Scottish executive 
was also debating the issue through 
a public consultation. While all 
of the submissions highlighted 
the vulnerability of prostituted 
women and the dangers inherent 
in the industry, the premise of the 
final report was that the duty of the 
state was to manage prostitution. In 
contrast, we believe that the paid 
abuse of women is intolerable and, 
far from being ‘managed’, must be 
eradicated.” 

The idea that prostitution 
represents independence from the 
institution of the family is laughable. 
As is immediately apparent, 
prostitution is entirely dependent 
on the bourgeois family, which 
provides both its training ground 
and its marketplace. The average 
age for entry into prostitution is 
currently 13, down from last year’s 
estimated average of 14. Marriage 
and the family guarantee sexual 
access to women’s bodies in the 
private domestic sphere, defended 
by the right (marital rape was only 
criminalised in 1991; ‘consummation’ 
by penis-in-vagina sex provides a 
baseline definition of legally valid 
marriage), while prostitution provides 
public access limited only by ability 
to pay, defended by the left. 

About 80% of prostitutes were 
subjected to sexual and emotional 
abuse as children within their 
families. About 90% of punters 
are in relationships with women. 
The money spent on prostitution is 
therefore legally the joint property 
of the punters’ female partners. The 
wives’ views on this situation are 
(curiously) unrecorded; sometimes 
the punter wishes to include both 
his wife and the prostitute in a 
re-enactment of some favourite 
pornography, in which case many 
wives are uncooperative, and some 
prostitutes report discomfort with 


involving an unwilling participant. 
Thus the obvious effects on the 
oppression of women more generally, 
not only the individuals directly 
involved, and on relations between 
men and women are made clear 
to all but the most determinedly 
blinkered. Prostitution is nothing but 
the commercialised inequality and 
sexual abuse experienced by women 
and children in the traditional family. 

The continued reliance on liberal, 
libertarian ideology to defend 
prostitution with no semblance of 
socialist content, as could be easily 
derived from Engels’ formulation of 
the oppression of women, should give 
us a clue about the vacuous nature of 
Simon’s and John’s position. The 
use of words such as ‘morality’ and 
‘sex’ reveals the wholly superficial 
understanding. The objection to the 
‘sex’ industry is that prostitution 
is precisely not sex, any more than 
rape is. It is not to be analysed as a 
question of morality, but of politics. 

What is the problem that 
prostitution solves? The only 
reasonable answer is that it provides 
a reliable supply of women and 
children (less commonly men) for 
an overwhelmingly male clientele 
to use as wank socks. Why is this 
regarded as indispensable? Weigh 
up the pros and cons - if Simon and 
John are right, it would be a pointless 
deprivation for men to pursue their 
self-pleasuring without the paid 
assistance of some of the most 
abused and damaged individuals 
society produces, ably defended by 
the tiny proportion of self-described 
‘sex workers’ who really are ‘paying 
their way through a PhD’. 

If I’m right, grown men won’t 
be allowed to pay to rape 13-year- 
olds with impunity. Which one of 
those two options do you find more 
palatable? 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

Relief 

As light relief, it was interesting to 
note Yassamine Mather’s anecdote 
relating to the farewell meeting 
between Nikita Khrushchev and Chou 
En Lai in Moscow, November 1961 
(‘Sealed trains and class traitors’, July 
19). The Soviet party boss had earlier 
boasted of his humble origins; they 
said farewell, accepting great political 
differences between them, each 
implying their opponent’s policies 
were ‘anti-working class’. However, 
Chou, whose class origins were far 
from proletarian, believed he scored 
a ‘final victory’ in bidding farewell to 
the Soviet premier, remarking: “We 
also have something in common - we 
have both betrayed our class!” 

Long before the days of the 22nd 
Soviet Congress, where Yassamine 
sets her scene, this anecdote was 
frequently told in Communist Party 
gatherings - I remember hearing it 
often at Speakers’ Corner at Hyde 
Park in the 1950s (sometimes it 
was me telling it!). But the punch 
line was always delivered to Ernest 
Bevin, then foreign secretary in the 
post-war Attlee government. There 
were at least four versions to the 
story: possibly the earliest being an 
encounter between Bevin and foreign 
minister Molotov, in Berlin, 1946; 
the second an exchange between 
Bevin and Vyshinsky, following a 
prosecution at one of the infamous 
Moscow trials, at the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow (there are pictures of 
their meeting on the web); thirdly, 
an encounter between Bevin and 
Vyshinsky at the United Nations HQ 
in New York, following the death 
of Stalin; and, finally, at the Berlin 
conference, 1949. All four versions 
are easily found on the internet. 

No doubt, following Yassamine’s 
update, there will be five versions 
awaiting today’s researchers! 

Bob Potter 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 29, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Caxton House, 129 St John’s Way, London 
N19. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 3, section 2B, ‘The currency of 
money’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Queers Against the Cuts 

Thursday July 26, 7 pm: Public meeting, Vida Walsh Centre, 2a 
Saltoun Road, London SW2 (nearest station: Brixton). 

Organised by Queers Against the Cuts: www.queersagainstthecuts. 
wordpress.com. 

Support transport cleaners 

Friday July 27, 12 noon: Protest, Stratford station, London E15. 
Speakers include Bob Crow. 

Organised by Rail Maritime and Transport union: www.rmt.org.uk. 

Reality of Afghanistan 

Friday July 27, 7pm: Film showing, London Action Resource Centre, 
62 Fieldgate Street, Whitechapel, London El. Entry free/donation. 
Organised by British and Irish Agencies Afghanistan Group: www. 
baag.org.uk. 

Alternative opening ceremony 

Friday July 27, 7pm: Olympics party, Rich Mix, 35-47 Bethnal 
Green Road, London El. With comedy, music, art, dance and ideas. 
Organised by Philosophy Football: www.philosophyfootball.com/ 
view_item.php?pid=630. 

Whose games, whose city? 

Saturday July 28, 12 noon: March against the corporate Olympics. 
Assemble Mile End Park, Burdett Road, London E3, for march to 
Victoria Park. 

Organised by Counter Olympics Network: www. 
counterolympicsnetwork.wordpress.com. 

Remember the Pentonville Five 

Saturday July 28, 2pm to 11pm: Commemoration, Poplar and 
District Rowing Club, Boat House, Ferry Street, Isle of Dogs, London 
E14 (Island Gardens DLR). Speakers include Len McCluskey. 
Organised by the Cities of London and Westminster Trades Council: 
www.clwtc.org. 

Stop the EDL 

Tuesday July 31, 7:30pm: Public meeting, Hannony Hall, Truro 
Road, London E17. Speakers include Stella Creasy (MP for 
Walthamstow), Owen Jones, Weyman Bennett. 

Organised by We Are Waltham Forest: www.wearewalthamforest. 
wordpress.com. 

Saturday August 18, 11am: Protest march, Walthamstow town 
centre, London El5. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Organise building workers 

Saturday August 11, 2pm: Unite construction national rank and file 
meeting, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Siteworker: http://siteworker.wordpress.com. 

Home from home? 

Ends Friday August 31: Exhibition, Swansea Museum, Victoria 
Road, SAL Forced to flee because of violence or persecution. 

In collaboration with Swansea City of Sanctuary, Swansea 
Bay Asylum Seekers Support Group: www.swansea.gov.uk/ 
swanseamuseum. 

Anti-Deportation Campaigns 

Saturday September 8,10am to 5pm: National Coalition of Anti- 
Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, Praxis Community 
Projects, Bethnal Green, London E2. 

Organised by NCADC: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

Build for October 20 

Monday September 10, 7 pm: Public meeting, Stockwell Community 
Resource Centre, Studley Road, Lambeth, London SW4. Build for 
national TUC demonstration. 

Organised by Lambeth TUC: www.lambethtradesunioncouncil.com. 

Love Music, Hate Racism 

Saturday September 15,1pm to lam: Anniversary event, Rich Mix, 
Bethnal Green Road, London El. Day and evening: £12 waged, £6 
unwaged. Day or evening only: £6 waged, £3 unwaged. From Rich 
Mix: www.richmix.org.uk. 

Organised by Love Music, Hate Racism: www.lovemusichateracism. 
com. 

Besiege the Lib Dems 

Saturday September 22,12 noon: Demonstration outside Liberal 
Democrat conference, The Level, Brighton. 

Organised by Brighton Trades Council: www.brightontradescouncil. 
blogspot.co.uk. 

Defend the Right to Protest 

Sunday October 14, 11.30am to 5.30pm: National conference, 
central London (venue the). Tickets £6 waged, £3 unwaged. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: www. 
defendtherighttoprotest.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SYRIA 


Islamists gaining ground 

The US seems happy to see the Muslim Brotherhood gaining influence in Damascus, writes Yassamine 
Mather 



Syrian Islamist fighters 


I t may only be a matter of time 
before the Assad regime in Syria 
collapses and Sunni Islamist 
fundamentalists backed by the US/ 
UK, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and others 
are in power in Damascus. If that 
happens, the Shia states of Iran and 
occupied Iraq, which have backed 
Bashar al-Assad, would have lost a 
close ally. 

While no-one should have any 
illusions about the Assad dynasty 
and its dictatorial rule, the Syrian 
opposition forces jostling for power 
seem to be as bad or even worse. Even 
the enemies of the Syrian regime seem 
alarmed by the atrocities committed by 
some of its fundamentalist opponents 
and the uncertainty Assad’s downfall 
would bring to the region. There is the 
possibility that a sectarian civil war in 
Syria would spill beyond its national 
borders. 

No country is more vulnerable 
than Lebanon, whose political class 
is divided along pro- and anti-Syrian 
regime lines. There has been tension 
on the border, as Syrian forces have 
shelled Lebanese towns and villages 
and infiltrated areas in pursuit of 
rebels who have sought refuge in 
villages nearby. For now, Lebanon’s 
political factions have avoided a 
flare-up between the Sunni and Shia 
populations. However, a desperate 
Syrian regime might try to export its 
crisis to Lebanon and beyond. 

Non-Arab Iran remains Assad’s 
main ally, but Assad’s downfall would 
create an upheaval that would shift 
the balance of power in the region in 
favour of Iran’s enemies: the Sunni 
Gulf states (the main supporters of the 
Syrian opposition). Tehran’s Lebanese 
ally, Hezbollah, now the most 
powerful military and political force 
in Lebanon, would also be weakened. 

However, even in Tehran fear 
of a protracted Syrian civil war has 
changed the country’s attitude towards 
Assad. Together with Russia, the 
Iran regime seems to be reluctantly 
accepting his inevitable departure. 
Early this year a close ally of Iran’s 
supreme leader, ayatollah Khamenei, 
was quoted as saying that Iran will 
stand by Assad come what may. 
Clearly this is no longer the position. 
The severity of the latest wave of EU/ 
US sanctions is forcing Iran’s clerical 
rulers to be more concerned about 
their own survival than the fate of 
Syrian Alawites. And many Iranians 
would be happy to see the end of the 
Syrian regime, hoping it would result 
in a new domino effect, with the 
collapse of dictatorships across the 
region’s capitals, including Tehran. 

So who was Hafez A1 Assad and 
how did a supposedly Arab ‘socialist 
state’ disintegrate into a dynastical 
tyranny? And who are the various 
organisations and individuals 
promoted by the western media as 
Syrian ‘freedom fighters’? 

Dynasty and 
opposition 

Bashar’s father, Hafez A1 Assad, is 
supposedly the man who brought 
stability to Syria and established it as a 
regional power. He and other officers 
joined forces to resurrect the Syrian 
Ba’ath Party during the short-lived 
union between Syria and Egypt in the 
1958-61 United Arab Republic. 

The Ba’athists took power in 
1963 and Assad became commander 
of the air force, and later minister 
of defence. After a coup against his 
political mentor, Salah al-Jadid, 


in November 1970 Hafez Assad 
became prime minister and in 1971 
was nominated president. He relied 
heavily on both the Syrian military 
and Soviet aid - Syria was a classic 
example of the ‘non-capitalist road to 
development’. 1 Political opponents 
were arrested, tortured and executed. 
When the Muslim Brotherhood 
mounted a rebellion in 1982, Assad’s 
army ruthlessly suppressed it - some 
20,000 lives were lost it is claimed. 

His heir-apparent was his oldest 
son, Bassel Assad, but he was killed in 
a car accident in 1994. At his funeral 
Hafez Assad announced the decision 
to make Bashar his successor. His rule, 
like that of his father’s, relied on three 
principal groups: first and foremost, 
his own family and the minority 
Alawite sect to which they belonged; 
secondly other minority groups, like 
the Christians, who were also fearful 
of possible repression at the hands of 
the Sunni Muslim majority; and finally 
Sunnis outside the Syrian elite - those 
who by joining the Ba’ath party or 
working their way up in the ranks of 
the army have succeeded in moving up 
the social and economic ladder. 

According to Robert Fisk, Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar make no secret 
of the funds and weapons they are 
running into Turkey and Lebanon 
for the opposition. 2 One of the 
two organisations that claimed 
responsibility for last week’s 
Damascus bombing is the Salafist 
Liwa Islam (the Islam Brigade). This 
group has already forbidden alcohol 
where it has gained a foothold. 
Sections of the western media, 
eager for Assad’s downfall, seem 
to be completely deaf and blind to 
the religious fanatic tendencies and 
political charlatanism of many of the 
forces. 

While travelling in the region of 
Homs, a German journalist, Alfred 
Hackensberger, heard horrifying 
stories about the conduct of the rebels. 
He was told that in the city of Qusayr 
not only were Christians expelled from 
the town, but anyone who refused to 
enrol their children in the Free Syrian 
Army had been shot. Hackensberger 
repeats the story he had heard about 
an armed group stopping a bus: “The 
passengers were divided into two 


groups: on the one side, Sunnis; on the 
other, Alawis ... the insurgents then 
proceeded to decapitate the nine Alawi 
passengers.” 3 

Despite these well documented 
atrocities, news programme give 
prominence to ‘democracy activists’ 
and ‘experts on Syria’, who tell 
us about the progressive nature of 
the opposition. As a writer in The 
Guardian 's comment pages wrote 
last week, “it’s important to stress: 
to investigate the background of a 
Syrian spokesperson is not to doubt 
the sincerity of his or her opposition 
to Assad. But a passionate hatred of 
the Assad regime is no guarantee of 
independence. Indeed, a number of 
key figures in the Syrian opposition 
movement are long-term exiles who 
were receiving US government 
funding to undermine the Assad 
government long before the Arab 
spring broke out.” 4 

So let us look at the main 
US-funded regime change force. 

Syrian National 
Council 

This is by far the largest opposition 
grouping, uniting a number of political 
forces. Western leaders often refer to 
the SNC as the government in waiting. 
In February 2012 at the opening of the 
Friends of Syria summit in Tunisia, 
William Hague declared: “I will 
meet leaders of the Syrian National 
Council in a few minutes time ... We, 
in common with other nations, will 
now treat them and recognise them 
as a legitimate representative of the 
Syrian people.” 

According to its own website, the 
SNC has a “military bureau” liaising 
with the different armed opposition 
groups, including the Free Syrian 
Army, and planning an “overall 
strategy for armed resistance that 
best serves the Syrian Revolution”. 
It will “work on maintaining peace 
and stability after the fall of the Assad 
regime in order to safeguard the nation 
against chaos and infiltrators who 
attempt to cause instability”. It also 
has a “business council” representing 
a “coalition of a wide range of 
businessmen and women who decided 
to take a firm stand against the Assad 


regime and offer a strong commitment 
to secure financial stability for a safe 
transition out of this regime”. 5 

One of the main organisations 
within the SNC is the Syrian Muslim 
Brotherhood. So here we have the 
three components ideal for US 
regime change: the army, business and 
Islamists. The Muslim Brotherhood of 
Syria is very loosely affiliated to the 
Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood. 6 

Founded before the end of World 
War II, the group was banned by the 
Ba’athist government in 1963. The 
Brotherhood played a major role in 
the mainly Sunni-based resistance 
movement that opposed the Ba’ath 
Party following the Hama uprising of 
1982. 

According to Patrick Martin, 
writing in The Globe and Mail, July 
21, Islamist fighters are “flocking 
to Syria”: “In the 1980s, it was 
Afghanistan to which international 
Islamic fighters came, helping the 
mujahedeen successfully take on the 
Soviet army and its puppet regime in 
Kabul. Then came Bosnia in the 1990s 
and Iraq in the 2000s, in both of which 
veteran jihadists fought a sectarian 
war on behalf of outgunned Sunni 
minorities. In 2012, they’re flocking 
to Syria. 

“With funding from private 
organisations in Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
and Kuwait, they are making their 
way across the frontiers from Iraq and 
Jordan, hooking up with opposition 
elements in Syria and taking the 
battle to Damascus and the heart of the 
regime of president Bashar al-Assad 
... To them, the real target is Shi’ism, 
and Iran, and the crescent of Shia 
forces from Tehran to Beirut.” 7 

Christians in Syria have been 
particularly hit by what is being 
described as “ethnic cleansing” - 
conducted not by Syrian security 
forces, but by western-backed death 
squads working under the banner of 
the Free Syrian Army. 

Although the foot soldiers of the 
Syrian opposition are Islamists, the 
political leaders and spokespersons of 
SNC present a different image. One of 
the most senior of the SNC’s official 
spokespeople is Bassma Kodmani, 
who in 2005 fronted the Arab Reform 
Initiative. The ARI was established 
by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
a US think tank promoting market 
liberalisation. 

Another SNC spokesperson is 
Radwan Ziadeh of the Washington 
think tank, the US Institute of Peace. 
Then there is Ausama Monajed, who 
is often seen on BBC, Sky and CNN 
explaining why “the world must 
intervene in Syria” and demanding 
“direct military assistance” and 
“foreign military aid”. Monajed was 
a leading figure in the Movement for 
Justice and Development, which has 
been financed to the tune of $6 million 
by the state department since 2006. 

So let us recap. The ‘war on 
terror’, following the atrocities 
of September 11 2011, led to the 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Ironically the collapse of the Sunni 
Taliban regime in Afghanistan and 
the Ba’athist regime in Baghdad gave 
Shia Islam, firmly in control in Iran, 
an unprecedented boost. Over the last 
few years the US and its Gulf allies, 
led by Saudi Arabia, have done all in 
their power to reverse this situation. 
The collapse of the Syrian regime 
will see the Muslim Brotherhood, 
with its open connections to Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf states, in power 
in Egypt and Syria. In order to retain 


its hegemony the United States seems 
to be strengthening the very enemy 
its ‘war on terror’ was supposed to 
destroy: ‘Islamic extremism’. 

Iran in denial? 

As the SNC continues its push in Syria, 
the situation in Iran is worsening by 
the minute. July 23 saw food riots in 
the north-western city of Neyshabour, 
where crowds turned on the regime’s 
bassij militia and the following day 
there were large demonstrations in the 
provincial capital of Mashad. 

Since early July, Iranians have 
been preoccupied by what has 
become known as the country’s 
‘chicken crisis’. The soaring price 
of this staple food used in many of 
the country’s dishes has become a 
hot topic of public debate. Everyone 
in authority has intervened on 
the subject, with grand ayatollah 
Mokaram Shirazi advising Iranians 
to become “vegetarians” (an echo of 
a similar piece of advice offered by 
Farah Diba, the wife of the shah, a 
few months before his regime was 
overthrown in 1979). 

Police chief Esmail Ahmadi 
Moghaddam urged television stations 
to avoid broadcasting images of 
people eating chicken - such pictures 
could stir up social tensions. He was 
widely quoted as saying: “Certain 
people witnessing this class gap 
between the rich and the poor might 
grab a knife and think they will get 
their share from the wealthy.” 

The price of a chicken is now 
three times what it was last year, at 
around 65,000 rials (just over $5). Of 
course, chicken is not the only food 
item with an exorbitant price. Iran’s 
currency has been dropping in value 
since July 1, when the second round 
of EU sanctions came into effect. The 
exchange rate for the rial is now more 
than 40% lower against the dollar than 
it was in January. 

Until a couple of weeks ago regime 
leaders would routinely claim that the 
growing sanctions against Iran have 
had no effect on the country. But 
since the EU embargo on Iranian oil 
and a ban on insuring oil shipments 
they have been forced to admit the 
truth. The minister of industries and 
mines, Mehdi Ghazanfari, warned: 
“The enemy has put his fingers on 
the main arteries of the country’s 
economy ... Today we are in a serious 
and dangerous confrontation.” 

The worsening economic situation 
in Iran might provoke major protests, 
but unlike in Syria it is more and 
more difficult to find expressions 
of enthusiasm for the political 
programme of Sunni Islam. All the 
nationalities living within Iran’s 
border are united on one issue: they 
have had enough of Sharia law and 
religious diktat. At least there is one 
country in the Middle East where 
secularism is gaining ground • 

Notes 
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OLYMPICS 



Olympics and the perversion of sport 

Are the Olympics the high point of a sporting religion? Harley Filben investigates 


I t has been a commonplace since 
the 19th century that art is the new 
religion; and equally it has been 
a commonplace since the rise of that 
peculiar individual, the sports pundit, 
that sport is itself a form of art. From 
this, we may deduce - in dubious 
syllogistic fashion - that sport is a 
religion. 

For many, of course, that 
whimsical logical figure is surplus 
to requirements. People alienated, 
for example, from football support 
are prone to pronouncing the same 
throwaway judgment upon those 
whose identification with fairly 
random clubs seems as complete 
and all-consuming as the born-again 
fanatic’s identification with Christ. Yet 
posing it this way forces us to consider 
the thing not as a peremptory dismissal 
of an individual’s cultural outlook, but 
as a factor with positive effects on the 
shape of sport today. 

Religions are a unity, if you will, 
of theology and practice. They are 
thus contradictory. Religious practice 
is immanently historically specific. 
Empirical examples abound of this 
fact: Christianity’s path from the Jesus 
movement in ancient Palestine to the 
fissile doctrines of the reformation is 
one; but equally the revival of the pre- 
Christian tribal religions of Europe 
as so many neutered variants of new 
age spiritualism. Theology, however, 
for its claims to be meaningful, has 
to be transhistorical; it must trace a 
path from the genesis to the eschaton, 
along which our guide is the same 
supernatural animating force. 

What, then, is the catechism of 
the Olympics? It is above all a cult 
of the human body: its strength, 
speed, capacity for endurance are 
to be pushed to their limits. In its 


(modern) origins, the true ‘Olympic 
ideal’ was amateurism - this was 
not simply a revulsion, on the part 
of the reactionaries that founded the 
International Olympic Committee, at 
the grubbiness of money, but rather a 
veneration of the British public school 
system and the place of sport within it. 

Sport, then, was not simply about 
winning, but the inculturation of an 
aristocratic elite. It is no accident that, 
when rugby union and rugby league 
split over professionalisation, it was 
the plebeian-dominated clubs that 
went for the latter. 

This atavistic aristocratism, 
though the ‘amateurism’ of the games 
was often little more than a joke, 
was a common feature of almost all 
reactionary ideologies of the period 
- not least the vigorous racism of 
one Adolf Hitler. The modern games 
have been marked by this ideology, 
in different ways, throughout their 
history. The best example is the 
torch relay which, along with the 
Volkswagen Beetle, is one of the 
two innovations of Hitler’s regime to 
have survived the holocaust reputation 
intact. 

The Beetle’s survival is, I must 
confess, somewhat of a mystery to 
me - the cars, when all is said and 
done, are perfect examples of hideous 
Goebbelsian kitsch. The torch, alas, 
survives for perfectly obvious reasons. 
For Hitler, the propaganda point was 
simple: trace a path from the supposed 
birth of ‘western civilisation’ to its 
pinnacle - the state of the Aryan race, 
purified of the weak and the alien, and 
ready for war. 

This was only the infusion of, 
precisely, the public school’s ideology 
with particularly heady racist mumbo- 
jumbo. The fonner institutions bred 


successive generations of colonial 
administrators, whose domination of 
the ‘savages’ of Africa and Asia was 
ideologically justified by the same 
logic - an ideology cultivated in part 
through the rituals of ‘gentlemanly’ 
sport. Today, the torch relay provides 
just such a Hitlerian opportunity for 
any nation able to grease enough 
palms to host the games - you, too, 
can make the most spurious of all 
claims on continuity with the ancient 
Athenians and Spartans. 

It was not enough for Hitler to 
have the relay. To prove the point, the 
Germans had to win in 1936. Here, the 
fundamental contradiction presents 
itself. The ideology of amateurism 
may be precisely calibrated for all 
who venerate the military-aristocratic 
ideal; in the grubby matter of actually 
winning things, however, the ‘coercive 
laws of competition’ endemic to 
capitalism come into play. 

Hitler’s Germany was the first 
country to take truly seriously the 
task of bringing home a decent haul of 
medals. Lord knows it was not the last. 
A new practical dynamic, inevitably, 
was unleashed: the gifted gentleman 
amateur - who was not even wholly 
dedicated to sport, let alone, say, the 
steeplechase - was supplanted by an 
increasingly sophisticated industrial 
apparatus, dedicated to the production 
of top athletes. 

This has increasingly made a 
mockery of the notional disavowal 
of ‘professionalism’, of course, but 
also the Olympic veneration of the 
public school. The latter, after all, 
was supposed to produce a caste 
of rounded individuals. The most 
efficient way to win at the Olympics 
- barring the triathlon, pentathlon and 
so forth - is to have a few individuals 


whose job it is to sprint, to box, to row 
... The division of labour becomes 
increasingly specialised. 

The results are not even 
sportspeople in the traditional sense, 
but individuals who are physically 
mutilated by their training - often from 
an early age - to be inhumanly good at 
a single restricted activity. This is the 
point to mention doping: if London 
2012 is not a stunning exception to a 
very well-established norm, it will be 
a competition between biochemists as 
much as it is a competition between 
athletes. 

All that need be said here is 
that doping is both an inevitable 
consequence of the industrial 
approach to sport, and - ironically - 
unconducive to athletes’ long-term 
health and fitness. The fate of eastern 
bloc athletes of the 1960s and 70s, 
when it was Brezhnev and the like 
trying to make a point about the 
superiority of Stalinist ‘communism’ 
to the declining west, is merely the 
most famous example: crude use of 
steroids and testosterone treatments 
left these people’s bodies permanently 
mutilated. 

Equally we could turn to the 
other recent sport story to break on 
these shores - Bradley Wiggins last 
weekend became the first Briton to 
win the Tour de France cycle race. 
If ever there was a crystal-clear 
illustration of the status of doping 
in today’s sporting world - a dirty 
little secret, about which everybody 
knows but to which one admits on 
pain of death - the cycling circuit is 
it. Despite innumerable anti-doping 
committees and so forth, the last 
thing the sport’s establishment likes 
is for anyone actually to admit to the 
scale of the problem. Paul Kimmage, 


an Irish cyclist who blew the whistle 
in his 1990 book Rough ride, was 
utterly ostracised as a result. (20 years 
later, he is at least taken seriously as 
a journalist.) 

The Olympics has faced the 
same problem in the decades since 
its industrialisation. Hot air must 
be blown about ‘zero tolerance’ 
and ‘sportsmanship’; but really to 
deal with doping would mean the 
destruction of the Olympics. 

It would entail the dissolution of 
the reactionary and flagrantly corrupt 
International Olympics Committee. 
It would mean liberating track and 
field, and swimming pool, and archery 
range, from their perverse current 
condition as hostages to the repugnant 
pomposity of national states. This 
gargantuan waste of an event, which 
eats money faster than Shane Wame 
eats pies and reduces talented athletes 
to stunted show-ponies and glorified 
advertising hoardings, only survives 
because an ever more visibly stupid 
bourgeois establishment considers it 
a matter of national pride. It would, 
finally, mean the extermination of the 
‘Olympic ideal’, its theological dogma, 
its embodiment of elitism and reaction, 
whose historical failure manifests itself 
in the almost comical hypocrisy of the 
Olympic establishment. 

None of this, finally, means 
adopting the standard leftist sniffiness 
about sport. Sport is art, quite as 
much as dance, or theatre, with which 
it shares the aestheticisation of the 
physical spontaneity of life. As such, 
it is quite as capable of producing 
something beautiful. It does so today 
in spite of its cormption by bourgeois 
society’s ideological decay, which turns 
athletic achievement into a celebration 
of pointless sacrifice • 
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Faster, higher, stronger 

The Olympic spectacle is a celebration of corporate power and money-worship, writes Eddie Ford 



C onsider these words - ‘gold’, 
‘silver’, ‘bronze’, ‘summer’, 
‘sponsors’ and ‘London’. 
Fairly innocuous, and inoffensive, 
you would think. Flowever, they are 
some of the words that have been 
‘banned’ by the London Organising 
Committee of the Olympic Games and 
Paralympic Games Limited (Locog) to 
guarantee “protection of their brand’’ - 
meaning unauthorised businesses (ie, 
non-sponsors) before, during and after 
the London games must ensure that 
any advertising should not give the 
“impression” of a “formal connection” 
to the Olympics. 1 Otherwise you could 
be for the high jump. 

To this end, therefore, the five 
interlocking Olympic rings are 
‘protected’ under the Olympic Symbol 
etc. (Protection) Act 1995 - they are 
“controlled representations”. Any 
“unauthorised” use of trademarked 
logos and designs, as well as certain 
“listed expressions” and “protected 
words” - or any visual or audio 
representation of London and sports 
- may be considered by a court to be 
an infringement of Locog’s “rights” 
and thus subject to a fine of £20,000 
or even possible imprisonment if you 
are a particularly heinous offender. 

Also banned is unauthorised use 
of the official Olympic motto, Citius, 
altius, fortius (‘Faster, higher, stronger’) 
- previously an expression you heard all 
on the time on the streets of London. 
This journalist was personally told by 
someone working for a “rival credit and 
charge card company” to the official 
sponsors that she had had undergone 
“extensive training” alerting her to 
the dangers of even mentioning the 
“big summer event” to her clients - the 
outcome being that she is “legally not 
allowed to say ‘Olympic’ and ‘summer’ 
in the same sentence at work in case we 
invoke a lawsuit”. In her own words, 
the situation is “crazy” - but “that’s the 
shape of the Olympic values” these 
days. 

Unsurprisingly, a number of 
individuals and businesses have 
fallen foul of these bizarre restrictions. 
Such as a Leicester lingerie shop, a 
Plymouth cafe selling Olympic torch 
baguettes and a florist in Stoke warned 
by trading standards officers that she 
risked being sued over her window 
display featuring five rings and a torch 
made of tissue paper. Or the London 
‘Olympic Cafe’ which was forced to 
change its name to ‘Cafe ’Lympic’. 
Nor can we forget the butcher ordered 
to remove a sign of the Olympic rings 
which he had made from several 
strings of sausages - another gross 
violation of copyright. 

Corporate power 

London 2012 represents corporate 
power gone mad, in other words. 
Money worship and naked profit¬ 
making backed up in the last analysis 
by state power and the courts. 

Patiently explaining the reasoning 
behind this lunacy, Locog states on 
the official London 2012 website 
that “at the heart” of the Olympic 
brand - maybe an unfortunate choice 
of wording given the essentially 
heartless/soulless nature of the 
corporate games - is a “bold emblem”. 
This emblem is based on the number 
2012, the Olympic rings, of course 
and the word ‘London’. 2 

Just in case you were too thick 
to realise it, the “lines reach out 
from the shape and angles” of the 
Olympic emblem to create a “dynamic 
geometry” that “forms the basis of 
all elements of design for artists, 
architects, sculptors and graphic 


Berlin 1936 

designers” - making you almost think 
that we are being sold an alternative 
mystical lifestyle, as opposed to yet 
more crappy things we do not need or 
want. Furthermore, we are informed, 
this brilliant emblem - clearly a work 
of creative genius - has enabled 
commercial sponsors to “demonstrate 
a real partnership”. 

Getting to the commercial nitty- 
gritty, Locog declares that the London 
2012 brand is our “most valuable 
asset”, so they “must protect its 
value”. Authorised profit-making 
only, please. Once the Olympics have 
ended, the brands will “live on” - these 
living, immortal brands still “need to 
continue to communicate the ethos” 
of the games - well, they certainly do 
that. Money, money, money. 

In this way Locog hopes to 
“preserve the value and meaning” 
of the Olympics for “generations to 
come” - call it a moral obligation, 
if you like. Though, having said 
that, a “more immediate need and 
obligation” is to “protect and maintain 
the current commercial value” of the 
London 2012 brand. Thus in return 
for investing in the Olympics, Locog 
has “promised our sponsors and 
merchandise licensees exclusive 
rights” to use the brands - and to be 
associated in perpetuity with the 
games. 

Out of an £11.4 billion Olympic 
budget Locog managed to secure £1.4 
billion in private-sector sponsorship. 
The International Olympic 
Committee’s 11 global partners 
(like Coca-Cola, Visa and Proctor & 
Gamble) contributed £700 million of 
this, while the London 2012 partners 
(including Adidas, BT, EDF, and 
Lloyds TSB) came up with the same 
amount. 

Naturally, they all want a decent 
return - hence Britain, especially 
London, was flooded with the 
‘brand police’. Yes, G4S may have 
spectacularly screwed up the security 
arrangements, having been totally 
unable to recruit sufficiently in 
austerity-hit Britain and forced the 
embarrassed government to hastily 
bring in over 3,500 soldiers to fill the 
gap. But the Olympic organisers were 
taking absolutely no chances with the 
corporate deals. Overall, some 1,000 
or more various trading standards and 
enforcement officers are checking 
firms to ensure they are not staging 
“ambush marketing” or illegally 
associating themselves with the games 
at the expense of official sponsors. 

As part of this campaign of brand 
protection, publicans have been 
advised that blackboards advertising 
live TV coverage must not refer to 
beer brands or brewers who do not 
have the official Olympic imprimatur. 


Numerous caterers and restaurateurs 
have been told not to advertise 
dishes that could be construed as 
having an association with the 
event. At the 40 Olympics venues, 
800 retailers have already been 
banned from serving chips to avoid 
infringing fast-food rights secured by 
McDonald’s (although an exception 
was negotiated to allow the sale of 
“traditional” British fish and chips. 
Very magnanimous of them). 

According to Marina Palomba 
of the McCann Worldgroup agency 
in London, the rules are the “most 
draconian” there have ever been in 
advance of an Olympic Games. In 
response, doubtlessly injured by such 
an accusation, the Olympic Delivery 
Authority and Locog state that the 
rules are “necessary” to protect the 
rights “acquired by companies who 
invest millions of pounds to help 
support the staging of the games” 

- their special privileges have been 
earned. People who “seek the same 
benefits for free” - whether by 
engaging in ambush marketing or 
producing counterfeit goods - are 
“effectively depriving the games of 
revenue”. Scandalous. Such people 
clearly deserve everything they get. 

Inevitably, such a formidable - 
and intimidating - battery of laws 
has produced especially grotesque 
absurdities, even by Olympics 
standards. Like the idea, now almost 
part of modem folklore, that ordinary 
punters might not being allowed to 
enter the Olympic stadium wearing a 
Pepsi-branded T-shirt or Nike shoes 

- both companies not being official/ 
authorised sponsors, of course. 

The suggestion - made by Lord 
Sebastian Coe, the obnoxious former 
Tory MP for Falmouth and Camborne 
and Locog chairman 3 - was later 
refuted by Locog. Stuff and nonsense. 
Of course, you can wear Pepsi T-shirts 
and Nike footwear - or anything 
you want. Rather, Locog dutifully 
explained, such rules would apply 
only to “large groups” of spectators 
wearing “visibly branded” clothing. 
Oh well, that’s OK then. 

Similarly, police guarding the 
Olympics have been told by senior 
officers - under instructions from the 
games’ organisers - that they must 
not be seen with “non-authorised” 
snacks. If officers felt some strange 
compulsion to eat such products, 
they must empty them into “clear 
polythene bags” to make sure they 
did not “inadvertently” advertise 
unofficial brands. A statement issued 
by a Thames Valley Police spokesman 
pointed out that “we are expected to 
comply with Locog requirements” 
and therefore are not expected to 
enter the venue “with any goods that 


do not reflect sponsors” - although 
“operational effectiveness and any 
response to an incident will always be 
our priority”. God help any member of 
Al-Qa’eda who likes Walkers crisps or 
Ginsters pasties. 

Hypocrisy 

The Olympics are a stunning tribute 
to hypocrisy on just about every level 
you can think of - this year more than 
most. One of the main functions of 
the games, supposedly, is to promote 
“active, healthy lifestyles” - or so we 
read in a statement from the IOC. 
And Locog’s own policy for food 
provision prattles on about the need 
for “diversity”, “hygiene”, “health”, 
“nutrition”, “sustainability”, etc. 

Yet many of the sponsors are 
corporate manufacturers of junk food 

- or, to be even blunter, make shit 
that is polluting our stomachs and 
the wider environment as well. There 
must be a million and one medical/ 
scientific reports detailing how 
processed foods high in sugar and salt 
are leading to obesity and all manner 
of other conditions and illnesses. 
But the games are dominated by 
companies like Coca-Cola, Cadbury, 
Heineken and, of course, McDonald’s 

- not exactly organisations renowned 
for their services to gastronomical 
excellence and healthy living. 

Food sellers in general must 
comply with food outlet specifications 
which require the “prominent display” 
of Coca-Cola branding, thus leaving 
limited space for the promotion of 
their own products. Piling hypocrisy 
upon hypocrisy, McDonald’s and 
Coca-Cola retorted that it is the 
“responsibility of the individual to 
make their own purchasing choices”. 

Quite sickeningly, private 
landlords have made a killing out of 
the Olympics too - every day will 
be Christmas. In February 2012, the 
housing charity, Shelter, extensively 
highlighted how landlords in east 
London were “acting unscrupulously” 
by massively raising rents or hurriedly 
writing clauses into new rental 
contracts stipulating that tenants must 
vacant the premises for the duration 
of the games - effectively making 
them homeless. One estate agent said 
properties typically rented for £350 
per week in London were now being 
marketed for £6,000 - profiteering on a 
staggering and shameless scale. 

What about those other fine ideals, 
such as free speech and democracy? 
Forget it. The IOC has produced a 
“social media guideline” which inhibit 
athletes’ right to free communication. 
Under these rules athletes are not 
permitted to “report on the competition 
or comment on the activities of other 
participants or accredited persons” 
or “disclose any information which 
is confidential or private in relation 
to any other person or organisation” 

- sworn to commercial secrecy. 4 
Furthermore, the IOC will not allow 
videos and audio recorded within the 
Olympic venues to be broadcast via 
social media outlets, nor will tweets 
or posts deemed to be endorsing a 
non-authorised company be tolerated 
either. 

In other words, athletes are 
expected to censor themselves 
and under no conditions are they 
allowed to utter anything remotely 
controversial or radical - ie, they must 
be ‘non-political’ and ‘professional’ 
for the entire length of the games. 
The organisers of the 1936 ‘Hitler 
Olympics’ would be proud. 

Indeed, so paranoid is the IOC 
about any possible transgressions of 


the rules/guidelines - brand protection 
comes way before democracy - they 
have even created a password- 
protected website dedicated to 
rooting out all “unauthorised” 
behaviour - their very own grass 
hotline, so to speak (‘Olympics 
Games Monitoring’): “The IOC will 
continue to monitor Olympic online 
content to ensure that the integrity 
of rights-holding broadcasters and 
sponsor rights as well as the Olympic 
charter is maintained. The IOC asks 
for the support of all participants 
and other accredited persons in 
halting any ambush activity or any 
sites engaged in conduct which is 
offensive to or adversely affects the 
goodwill associated with the Olympic 
Games and the Olympic movement. 
The IOC asks that participants and 
other accredited persons discovering 
unauthorised content, please report it 
immediately.” 5 As the Weekly Worker 
goes to print, we are glad to report that 
the site appears to have crashed. 

For communists the London 2012 
Olympics Games are a truly lurid 
and ghastly spectacle, whatever 
Danny Boyle manages to conjure 
up in the opening ceremony on July 
27 - though you can predict with 
relatively certainly that it will be far 
removed from the genuine splendour 
of 28 days later or Sunshine. Every 
Olympic game, ancient and modern, 
has been about pitting state against 
state - warfare by other means. The 
global elite are coming to town and 
the British government - to name 
one - is going flat out to make every 
business and political deal it can. 
Meanwhile, working class sports 
fans can barely afford a ticket 
or engage in any actual sporting 
activity themselves - local facilities 
are being closed down or are just too 
prohibitively expensive in a time of 
austerity, wage-cuts and job losses. 
Instead, just gawp passively at the 
athletes on the television. 

The national one-upmanship and 
horse-trading that invariably attends 
the Olympic Games themselves is a 
fitting, though extremely unedifying, 
example of how sport under capitalism 
is turned into its virtual opposite. 
Rather than being a genuine means of 
self-expression and self-fulfilment, 
played for the simple joy of the sport 
itself, it is utterly driven by commerce 
and, of course, chauvinism - Team GB 
can compete with the best. Wave the 
flag. Sing the national anthem. 

Nor do communists buy for a 
second the reactionary baloney that 
egotistical competitiveness is inherent 
to the human predicament and that 
therefore the Olympic Games - and 
other elite events - somehow ‘prove’ 
that the cream always rises to the 
top: that capitalism corresponds to 
an eternal human nature. Bullshit. 
Crucially, sports should be easily 
accessible and accountable to all. 
Class society squanders and stifles 
talent, in the field of sport just like 
in all others - with the privileged few 
getting treated like monarchs in elite 
academies or schools, while the rest of 
us have to make do with street cricket 
or football. Or else just forget it - get 
a Sky subscription instead • 

Notes 

1. www.london2012.com/documents/brand- 
guidelines/guide-to-protected-games-marks.pdf. 

2. www.london2012.com/about-us/our-brand. 

3. http: //news .bbc .co .uk/today/hi/today/news- 
id_9739000/9739491.stm. 

4. www.olympic.org/Documents/Games_Lon- 
don_2012/IOC_Social_Media_Blogging_and_In- 
temet_Guidelines-London.pdf. 

5. www.olympicgamesmonitoring.com. 
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Doing it better than our enemy 

Many on the left see sport as nothing else than another way for the bosses to dupe the workers. Ben 
Lewis disagrees, and argues for a workers’ sport movement 


’Tis right as England beat the 
rest 

Of Europe and the world at all 
things 

That so her sports should be 
the best 

And England first in great and 
small things 

No German, Frenchman or 
Fijee can ever master cricket, 
sir 

Because they haven’t got the 
pluck to stand before the 
wicket, sir 1 

L iving as we do, in this strange 
time known as ‘London 2012’, 
this popular rhyme from late 
19th century Britain might sound all 
too familiar to many Weekly Worker 
readers currently up to their necks 
in state-sponsored Olympic fever. 
Of course, the BBC and other media 
outlets will now speak of ‘Britain’, 
not ‘England’, and the ‘Britain first’ 
agenda no longer deploys terms like 
‘Fijee’. But nonetheless, the media 
offensive has an all-too-obvious focus: 
British medals, British pluckiness 
and British pride. In these times of 
depression and austerity, the nation - 
black, white, rich, poor - should ‘unite 
as one’ against the others. 

Stirring the emotions and 
captivating hearts and minds, 
international competitive sport 
can certainly be exploited for such 
nefarious, chauvinistic purposes - 
and enormous profits and revenue 
along the way. Historically, this 
had led to conscious decisions and 
organisational manoeuvres on the part 
of the capitalist class to fashion sport 
in their own interest. Today, behind 
the deft flicks of German footballer 
Mesut Ozil, the sumptuous timing 
of Indian batsman Sachin Tendulkar 
or the astounding stamina and pace 
of Kenyan marathon runner Patrick 
Mackau lurks a Byzantine empire 
of lucrative television contracts, 
ubiquitous advertising and farcical 
sponsorship stipulations. 2 This is just 
another manifestation of capitalism’s 
unique ability to reduce everything to 
commodities. 

But is there something intrinsic 
to sport that makes it uniquely 
reactionary and irredeemably prone 
to nationalistic narrow-mindedness? Is 
sport something immutable that stands 
above the balance of class forces and 
social relations more generally? And 
what, if anything, does Marxism have 
to say about the world of sport and 
recreation? 

Sporting 

philistinism 

Many on the left - far too many 
unfortunately - dismiss sport 
altogether. After all, why should the 
working class be wasting its time 
lifting weights or watching football 
when there are so many other things 
to be getting on with? 

In his 1996 article, ‘Marxism and 
sport’, Chris Bambery, the former 
editor of Socialist Worker who now 
fronts the (Scottish) International 
Socialist Group, argued that sport 
simply distracts the working class 
from what it should really be doing: 
ie, trade unionism, low-level ‘united 
front’ work and reading dull-as- 
ditchwater left publications that 
pretend to speak to the ‘masses’. For 
him, sport is just a kind of modern- 
day “opium of the masses”, where 
those like Ozil, Tendulkar and Mackau 
are the new gods: “Naturally,” he 
remarks, in a distinctly elitist fashion, 
“socialists understand why people 


take part in or watch sport. It is an 
escape from the harsh world in which 
we live. That is why we do not ignore 
sport. Rather socialists campaign, for 
instance, against racism on the terraces 
and seek the support of sportsmen and 
women for such campaigns. Neither 
would socialists dream of banning or 
prohibiting participation in sports.” 3 
Well, that’s a relief. 

This is perhaps a textbook 
definition of philistinism. That is 
not to say that comrade Bambery’s 
observations about the current 
nature of sport as an alienated form 
of self-expression and entertainment 
are off the mark. There is no doubt 
that sport does provide solace for 
millions of people. It certainly can 
divert and divide our class, forcing 
us to passively consume what are 
essentially tightly-marketed products 
(clubs, players and competitions, 
as well as individual events) rather 
than actively engage in and exercise 
control over them. 

The problem, however, is that 
Bambery essentially outlines a 
bourgeois conception of sport. The 
status quo is more or less the best that 
we proles can hope to achieve under 
capitalism: ie, a form of entertainment 
that tames and pacifies the population, 
all the while serving as a means of 
rallying people to the nationalist 
banner and providing fit and healthy 
soldiers for imperialist wars. 

He fails to even entertain the notion 
that sport, like so many other things in 
society, is reflective of social forces 
more generally and a site of struggle. 
And he certainly does not think that 
sport could provide soldiers for the 
class war. 

A different 
approach 

We must turn to Fritz Wildung, a 
German social democratic pioneer 
of worker sport, for a rather bolder 
vision: “Sport in the interests of 
the working class means sport 
that liberates the worker”. 4 These 
were the founding ideas behind the 
phenomenon of mass worker sport. 

Lorenz Peiffer argues that worker 
sport has been “persecuted, banned, 
repressed and forgotten” 5 - perhaps 
explaining why many on the left do 
not take this important aspect of our 
history very seriously. Worker sport 
does not even seem to register with 
comrade Bambery. Following decades 
of defeat it has been washed from 
our memory. Most people express 
genuine disbelief when they hear that 
our movement once successfully ran 
its own sporting clubs, associations, 
cooperatives and even international 
festivals to rival the Olympic Games. 
As such it is to be welcomed that 
Simon Basketter, writing in a post- 
Bambery Socialist Worker, considers 
that the “attempts to organise workers’ 
sport are worth remembering”. 6 Ditto 
his argument that sport became a 
“battleground” in the class struggle. 

Struggle is indeed key. In the 
face of bourgeois attempts to seize 
control of late 19th century sport 
through crowd control, ticket sales, 
nationalist propaganda and so on, our 
class fought back and organised. Thus 
the struggle for independent working 
class sport was born - seen as an 
essential component of the struggle 
to refashion society and an integral 
part of the worker’s full and rounded 
development: a healthy body and a 
healthy mind. It is thus no surprise that 
the continental roots of worker sport 
can be traced back to the formation of 
worker educational associations there. 


With the rise of national trade 
union federations, cooperatives and 
mass socialist parties during the 
period of the Second International 
(1889-1916), worker sport started to 
assume organisational form. As with 
so many other aspects of working 
class culture, the German working 
class movement served as a model - 
its enormously popular gymnastics, 
cycling and hiking associations were 
replicated all across Europe. Worker 
sport encompassed a wide-range 
of activities ranging from chess to 
jiu-jitsu. 

The emphasis was always on 
participation - another way of 
patiently building the organisational 
capacity of our side, opposing the 
dominance of capital and breaking 
through the fetters it imposes on the 
self-expression of the worker. These 
clubs and associations often produced 
and distributed their own agitational 
materials and even specialist 
publications. 

Reflecting the post-World War I 
division in the workers’ movement, 
two worker sport internationals came 
into existence in the early 1920s. 
The Lucerne Sport International 
(LSI), founded in 1920, built on the 
remnants of official social democracy. 
Nevertheless, its membership totalled 
nearly two million people, with more 
than half of these coming from 
Germany. The German movement 
had the honour of running the largest 
cycling club in the world, served by 
a cooperatively-run bicycle factory. 
While much smaller, the Austrian and 
French sections were also influential. 

The Communist International 
helped found the International Union 
of Red Sports and Gymnastics 
Associations - more commonly 
known as the Red Sport International 
- in 1921. Its explicit aim was 
“the creation and amalgamation 
of revolutionary proletarian sports 
and gymnastics organisations in 
all countries of the world and their 
transformation into support centres for 
the proletariat in its class struggle”. 7 
The fate of both organisations was 
bound up with the twists and turns 
of the relationship between the two 
wings of the international workers’ 
movement. At a grassroots level, 
however, the relationship between 
the two organisations was often close 
and led to some interesting outcomes. 8 

Worker Olympics 

Following a series of large regional 
and local events, the first Worker 
Olympics took place in Frankfurt 
am Main in July 1925, organised 
by the LSI. Despite the fact that the 
festival banned communist sporting 
organisations from taking part, these 
games were a big success. Over 
100,000 athletes competed, making 
them the biggest Olympic event 
ever. Frankfurt 1925 highlighted 
the schism between the (class- 
prejudiced) ‘amateurism’ of the 
official Olympic Games and the 
working class response to them. 
A line had been drawn - there were 
no common events or competitions 
between the two Olympics. (In other 
sports, however, there were examples 
of competition - on one occasion the 
Austrian worker football team actually 
beat the official Austrian national side. 
Forget Liverpool v Everton: that’s a 
real derby!) 

In welcome distinction to the usual 
capitalist crap, the official motto of 
Frankfurt 1925 was “no more war” - 
sticking two fingers up to the official 
Paris games of 1924: the warped 
and jingoistic values informing the 


latter ensured that athletes from 
the ‘loser’ countries in World War I 
were banned from taking part, not 
to mention athletes from the young 
USSR. The LSI charged Paris 1924 
with “using sport to promote war”. 
While the Second International’s 
record in fighting World War I was 
anything but exemplary, the message 
of the LSI games was clear: “For sure, 
competition easily awakens animal 
instincts. But only if the spirit of 
humanity is absent. Nationalists know 
no humanity. We all have the same 
enemy: capitalism.” 9 Over 150,000 
spectators attended the worker games, 
which eschewed national flags and 
anthems. Memorable events included 
a “living chess game” and an anti¬ 
war demonstration on the “day of the 
masses.” The games finished with the 
(hugely popular) football final and an 
aquatic exhibition in the Main river! 
Later on that year the first worker 
winter games took place - also in 
Germany. 

Calisthenics were an important part 
- all competing athletes were expected 
to participate in these mass exercises. 
In this way the worker Olympics 
strove to break down the artificial 
division between the athlete and the 
spectator - and to counter national 
chauvinism by bringing together so 
many athletes from around the world 
in a conscious display of international 
solidarity. The aim was to proclaim 
the “new great power” on the global 
scene: the international working class. 

Social democratic ‘Red Vienna’, 
renowned for its daring, avant- 
garde experiments in architecture 
and the design of working class 
accommodation, was the venue for 
the second LSI worker Olympics. 
The Prater Stadium had been built 
especially for the occasion. Over 
250,000 people watched the “festive 
march”. All this was a bit of a coup 
for the Second International too, 
with its 1931 Vienna congress taking 
place at the same time. The event’s 
official programme even contained 
“welcome greetings” from such 
Second International luminaries as the 
Austro-Marxist, Victor Adler, and the 
execrable Belgian social chauvinist, 
Emile Vandervelde. 

Once again, the festival’s opening 
ceremony was remarkable, featuring 
a live depiction of the history of the 
workers’ movement from the Middle 
Ages. At its close, a large model of a 
capitalist’s head placed in the middle 
of the Prater stadium collapsed into 
itself (imagine that, Seb Coe!). 

All the while, the communist 
RSI and its affiliates, such as the 
wonderfully titled Combat Association 
for Red Sport Unity (Germany), were 
organising their own events as an 
alternative to both the official games 
and those of the LSI. The first Worker 
Spartakiad took place in Moscow in 
1928, followed by a Winter Games 
in Oslo. Moscow 1928 could not 
compete with the LSI event in terms 
of numbers (600 athletes representing 
14 countries), but it was nonetheless 
a crucial event for communist worker 
sport and its attraction internationally. 

In 1932 the RSI attempted to take 
the second Spartakiad to Germany, but 
in the heightened political atmosphere 
of the time the games were banned. 
Then came fascist reaction in 
Germany and Austria. It is worth 
noting that Hitler crushed the worker 
sport organisations in Germany in 
1934. 

Fascism struck another blow 
against the worker Olympics in 
1936. With Comintern’s embrace 
of popular frontism, there were 


successful attempts to organise a 
joint RSI-LSI Olympics in Spain. 
However, these games had to be 
cancelled immediately after the 
opening ceremony following Franco’s 
uprising. With much of Europe now 
coming under the influence of fascist 
reaction, brave attempts were made 
at organising another event in the 
following year, this time in Antwerp, 
but in spite of the unity of the two 
organisations the numbers were 
markedly down. The repression in 
the core country of worker sport had 
taken its toll. Nevertheless 50,000 
spectators at the opening ceremony 
was no mean achievement. And once 
again the games had tremendous 
symbolic value, especially for the 
many courageous working class 
militants engaged in the struggle 
against fascism. There was even a 
Spanish delegation present despite 
the civil war. Their armoured car and 
‘ Nopasaran’ banners were met with 
cheers from the crowd. 

This was the last time that a 
worker Olympics was organised on 
an international scale. In line with 
post-war ‘peaceful co-existence’, 
‘official’ communism soon fell in 
behind the mainstream games - as 
did official social democracy, by then 
fully integrated into the US-led global 
order. The split between the bourgeois 
Olympics and worker Olympics was 
resolved in favour of the former. And 
this situation looks set to continue 
until we see a revival of mass working 
class organisation. 

Do it better 

Seventy-five years on, we ought to 
look back on these events with great 
pride. With organisation, our class 
can achieve so much. Yet it has to 
be said that worker sport was not 
without its problems: after all, both 
the RSI and LSI ultimately failed. As 
we might expect, the worker sport 
movement has not been the subject 
of great study, but the research that 
has been undertaken has highlighted 
some significant shortcomings in 
the communist RSI - even before 
Stalinisation and Soviet sport’s 
degeneration into the cult of steroids, 
Stakhanovite biceps and the worship 
of targets. 

Andre Guenot’s essay on 
communist sport makes some 
interesting observations 10 . The RSI 
was hastily set up to counter the 
influence of the dominant LSI amongst 
the masses, but its role was not entirely 
clear: at first it was subordinate to the 
Young Communist International: ie, 
treated as youth work. This led to a 
dispute, with Comintern ultimately 
siding with the YCI over the RSI. Only 
in 1924, at Comintern’s fifth congress 
was the RSI officially recognised as 
a constituent part of the communist 
movement. 

Gunot notes an ensuing tension 
in the RSI’s identity. On the one 
hand, RSI congresses were filled 
with Communist Party members and 
promoted communist policy on sport. 
On the other, it wanted to be a ‘broad’ 
organisation seeking to win over non¬ 
communist elements. Indeed, most of 
its followers were not CP members. 
However, especially with increasing 
bureaucratisation, this led to a 
growing gulf between the party and 
the (overwhelmingly non-communist) 
rank and file, who were increasingly 
excluded from decision-making and 
the actual politics of the RSI. This 
often ensured that many worker sport 
activists often chose their particular 
sporting international not on the basis 
of the difference between reform and 
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revolution, however understood, but 
on the basis of how it would impact 
on the organisation of their sporting 
competitions, leagues etc. There is 
a sense in which both the LSI and 
the RSI simply provided a space for 
well-organised and rewarding sport 
on the periphery of capitalist society, 
rather than challenging bourgeois 
conceptions of sport or society more 
generally. 

In a certain sense, the German 
expression Sport und Korperkultur 
(‘Sport and physical culture’) nicely 
captures what I think should be the 
aim: the promotion of sport as part 
of our culture, whether that takes 
the form of competitive sports (up 
to and including with ‘mainstream’ 
athletes) or simply as a way of our 
class getting together and enjoying 
a hike/bicycle ride/cricket match. 
There can be no doubt about sport’s 
socialising - and politicising - role if 
it is rooted in a culture of democracy, 
self-activity and self-organisation. 
A class that spends its ‘free time’ in 
front of the television as isolated, 
passive consumers of activity that is 
totally alienated from their control or 
direction does not make for a political, 
thinking movement. This is why the 
emphasis on rounded development 


N ations and peoples usually 
choose some important date 
as their base year for the 
purpose of reckoning historical 
time, so the choice of 776 BCE as 
the year of the ‘first Olympiad’, 
or period of four years from one 
set of Olympic Games to the next, 
suggests that the ancient Greeks saw 
the games as an important national 
institution. 

Greece is geographically a 
series of mountain chains which 
eventually vanish beneath the waters 
of the Mediterranean, not before 
forming many islands scattered 
over the Aegean Sea. Its segments 
are therefore these islands plus a 
whole number of separate valleys 
(for the most part), which, when 
it came to state formation, led to 
the emergence of independent 
communities, each centred on their 
own valley and frequently at war 
with their neighbours. Yet these 
communities shared a common 
culture, worshipping basically 
the same gods and having shared 
political traditions. 

This common culture was 
inevitably expressed in various 
ways: Homer’s poems are one 
prime example, and the Olympic 
Games are another. Indeed there 
is a link between the two: part of 
the Iliad is taken up with funeral 
games in honour of Achilles’ friend, 
Patroklos, and games and sporting 
contests feature prominently in the 
Odyssey. 

It is hardly surprising that games 
were chosen as a means of bringing 
the Greeks together. In order to 
appreciate the potential usefulness 
of sport in this context we need 
only reflect that the one thing that 
can be said to unite the Anglo-Irish 
nobility, the so-called ‘ascendancy’, 
and the native Irish peasants is a 
love of horses - and more up-to-date 
examples could, of course, be used 
to illustrate the point. (As an aside, 
the horse it was that caused one of 
the few English borrowings from 
the Irish language: the word ‘jockey’ 
derives from the Irish eachai 
- horseman). 

Not surprisingly the origins of 
the Olympic festival are religious. 
The sacred grove of Olympia lies 


and self-improvement in worker sport 
is so important - an integral part of 
the revolutionary project of human 
self-emancipation. 

Clearly, much more thinking 
needs to be done on this question, and 
studying our rich past in more detail 
ought to be an essential part of this. I 
would stress that, while a communist 
programme should advance demands 
on the state (sport as part of a 
polytechnic education, the provision 
of quality sports facilities, etc), we 
should primarily look to building 
our own organisations: trade unions, 
cooperatives, sports associations and 
so on. These organisations should try 
to encompass the class as a whole, 
with democratic, self-activating 
structures within which communists 
can organise and have an influence. 

Even today there are some 
examples of worker sport: trade 
union five-a-side tournaments, 
cooperatively run sports clubs, the 
well organised leftwing ‘ultra’ fans 
in clubs like Sankt Pauli in Hamburg, 
etc. But in truth these are small, often 
isolated examples. We are a long 
way from the kind of international 
coordination required to follow in 
the footsteps of the worker sport 
activists of the late 19th and early 


under the wooded Hill of Kronos, 
close to the spot where the river 
Kladeos flows into the Alpheios 
(this must be the source of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s “Alph, the sacred 
river” in his ‘Ballad of Kublai 
Khan’ fragment). The place seems 
originally to have been sacred to 
Pelops, the hero who gave his name 
to the Peloponnesus - the ‘Island of 
Pelops’. It lay in the territory of the 
small community of Pisa - nothing 
to do with the well-known Italian 
town of the same name. However, 
the festival’s growing popularity 
must have cause the men of nearby 
Elis to seize control of the site, 
which they apparently succeeded 
in doing in 572 BCE. They had 
temporarily held control for a while 
before that, until Pheidon, tyrant of 
Argos, intervened. 

Argos was the inveterate enemy 
of Sparta, and Sparta had sided 
with the men of Elis in their desire 
to dominate Olympia. Pheidon 
accordingly marched an army 
across the Peloponnese and handed 
the site back to the Pisatans. He 
then presided over a celebration 
of the festival. The Spartans could 
not stop this because they were 
busy attempting to enlarge their 
territory by conquering their western 
neighbours, the Messenians. Having 
finally succeeded in putting an 
end to Messenian independence, 
the Spartans, who were the chief 
military power in the Peloponnese, 
reversed the position and handed 
the site back to the men of Elis. The 
historian, JB Bury, writes that: 

The mythical institution of the 
games was ascribed to Pelops or 
to Heracles [another hero with 
local associations], and, when the 
Eleans usurped the presidency, 
the story gradually took shape 
that the celebration had been 
revived by the Spartan Lycurgus 
and the Elean Iphitus in the 
year 776 BC, and this year was 
reckoned as the first Olympiad. 
From that year until the visit of 
Pheidon, the Eleans professed to 
have presided over the feast, and 
their account of the matter won 
its way into general belief. 


20th centuries. 

Yet even in its current emaciated 
state, the workers’ movement 
internationally certainly presides over 
the resources to organise sporting 
clubs, festivals and even counter- 
Olympic festivals that could rival 
and - within time - even outdo the 
‘official’ games. Obviously one huge 
obstacle to making that a reality is 
posed by the fact that our movement, 
rather like the official Olympics 
festivities themselves, is presently 
ideologically and organisationally 
tied to the organic hierarchy of 
nation-states that is the imperialist 
world order. 

Two positive lessons we can 
certainly draw on are that the 
movement was founded on mass class 
organisation at base - upon a vision, 
however distorted, of the working 
class not as a slave class at the point 
of production, but as a potential future 
ruling class that needed to develop its 
own stance on all social questions. In 
this sense, many on today’s far left 
have a political vision that is more 
conservative than that of Adler or 
even Vandervelde. 

Organising our class and equipping 
it for struggle is a task to be conducted 
both at and beyond the workplace. Our 


So the games were part and 
parcel of Greek politics almost from 
their inception. Political interference 
occasionally resurfaced - eg, in 420 
the Argives succeeded in preventing 
Spartan participation in that year’s 
games (see NGL Hammond A 
history of Greece Oxford 1959, 
p382). Nonetheless the games 
themselves could not be celebrated 
if any Greek states were involved in 
mutual hostilities, so ambassadors 
were sent out specifically to 
announce a truce commencing one 
month before the games were held, 
so as to enable competitors and 
spectators to reach Olympia on time. 

The games were held over 
a period of five days spread 
around the full moon. The first 
event, historically speaking, was 
apparently a foot-race (a short 
sprint). It seems the running track 
was wide enough to take 20 runners 
abreast. Gradually other events were 
added, enough to fill a four-day 
programme. These included boxing 
and wrestling, followed by chariot 
racing and horse races. At some 
point it was decided to institute what 
became known as the pentathlon - 
an athlon is a contest - consisting 
of five events: running, wrestling, 
throwing the javelin, throwing the 
discus and a long jump. In 520 BCE 
a foot-race for runners wearing 
armour was introduced (the runners 
also carried shields). This is reported 
as having been very popular. For a 
time there was also a mule-chariot 
race, but this was discontinued in 
444 BCE. 

The boxing and wrestling were 
somewhat brutal. In boxing it was 
permitted to continue hitting an 
opponent if he was lying on the 
ground. Wrestling was also pretty 
ferocious, although certain practices, 
such as biting and gouging out an 
opponent’s eyes, were outlawed. 
There is a graphic representation of 
two wrestlers, one of whom is trying 
to gouge out the other’s eye, on an 
ancient Greek drinking cup; a games 
official has seen the action and 
raises his wand to strike the offender 
good and hard (see J Boardman 
Athenian red figure vases: the 
archaic period London 1975, pl60, 
illustration No263). Cheating was 


movement must be bold and daring in 
advancing solutions for all areas of 
society: in sport, leisure and culture 
more generally, we should aspire to 
emulate the words introducing the 
official programme of Frankfurt 1925: 
“We want to show our enemies that 
we can do it better”. 11 

The bourgeoisie and its hirelings 
have, for now, got the upper hand. 
But, as London 2012 kicks off this 
week, it is worth bearing in mind that 
our side has everything to play for • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Quoted in M Hoskisson, ‘Capitalism and sport’ 
Permanent Revolution summer 2010. Comrade 
Hoskisson provides a useful summary of capital¬ 
ist designs on sport in the late 19th century. 

2. For example, Olympic spectators will not be 
able to eat chips at the Olympics - unless they 
buy them from McDonalds, of course! Worse, 
perhaps, was the ban on German beer (!) at the 
special ‘spectator zones’ during the 2006 football 
World Cup in Germany. Budweiser should be 
thanked for that particular stroke of genius. 

3. C Bambery, ‘Marxism and sport’ Socialist 
Review December 1996. Comrade Bambery must 
also take the gold medal for philistinism on the 
nature of competitive sport too. In true Eugen 
Diihring fashion, he states: “Under socialism 
there will be physical recreation - but not sport 

... Socialism will not be a society where 22 
men still play football (far less where another 
30,000 people will pay to watch them) or men 


also very much frowned upon: 
anyone caught at it had to pay for a 
bronze statue of Zeus to be made. 

Greek males were accustomed 
to exercising naked, and they 
participated unclothed in the 
events. (The majority of vase- 
figure representations show them 
naked.) This possibly explains why 
only men, boys and unmarried girls 
were allowed to attend the games. 
Richer married women had some 
consolation, however, as they could 
own racehorses and enter them 
for the chariot race. There was a 
separate festival for unmarried 
women, the Heraia, held in honour 
of Hera, wife of Zeus, which seems 
to have been devoted to foot races. 

It would not be surprising if these 
contests were dominated by Spartan 
women. Spartan girls went through 
an education very similar to that of 
their menfolk, and were decidedly 
more assertive than other women in 
ancient Greece, wearing slit skirts 
which showed off their thighs. 

The only official prize for the 
winners at the games was a wreath 
of wild olive, but the real prize was 
the prestige that winning brought 
to one’s native city. The possibility 
arose of contracting a rich marriage, 
plus meals at civic expense, the best 
seats in the theatre, etc. 

The victor might also (if he lived 
at the right time and place) become 
the subject of a celebratory ode 
written by the poet, Pindaros - better 
known in the English-speaking 
world as Pindar (c522-442 BCE). 
This Boeotian poet also wrote 
odes for a number of victorious 
competitors in the Isthmian Games 
(held at Corinth), the Pythian Games 
(held at Delphi in the third year of 
every Olympiad) and the Nemean 
Games, which were established on 
a pan-Hellenic basis in 573 BCE. 
The Pythian festival also included 
musical competitions. 

The odes were usually sung in 
a hall or temple, or in front of the 
house of the victor, or during a 
festival procession which finished 
up there. 

The poet himself is generally 
thought of as claiming descent from 
a family of Theban aristocrats, the 
Aigeidai. This is consistent with his 


and women crash up and down a swimming 
pool competing against each other and the clock. 
Physical recreation and play are about the enjoy¬ 
ment of one’s body, human company and the 
environment.” Bambery’s take on competition is 
comprehensively critiqued in L Parker ‘Balls to 
worker sport?’ Weekly Worker June 12 2008. 

4. Quoted in the ‘ Weblexikon der Wiener Sozial- 
demokratie’: www.dasrotewien.at/arbeiterolym- 
piade.html. This emphasis on the link between 
mental/physical health and revolution was a 
common one in Second International Marxism. 
Although dealing with the ‘woman question’ 
specifically, August Bebel’s ‘Woman under 
socialism’ (1879) is a good example of such an 
approach. 

5. L Peiffer, ‘Review of The story of worker 
sport’, Journal of Sport History summer 1997, 

p218. 

6. S Basketter, ‘A league of our own: the story of 
the workers’ sports movement’ Socialist Worker 
July 10. 

7. A Gounot, ‘Sport or political organization? 
Structures and characteristics of the Red Sport 
International, 1921-1937’ Journal of Sport History 
spring 2001, p23. 

8. One example cited by Gounot is that following 
the split in the French worker sports movement 
almost all the clubs in and around Paris joined 
the Red Sport International, regardless of whether 
they were made up of Socialist or Communist 
Party sympathisers. They wanted to keep their 
sporting events and league tables intact. 

9. ‘Vorwort’ in the ‘Internationales Arbeiterolym- 
pia Festbuch’, Frankfurt am Main 1925. 

10. A Gounot, ‘Sport or political organization? 
Structures and characteristics of the Red Sport 
International, 1921-1937’ Journal of Sport History 
spring 2001, pp23-39. 

11. ‘Internationales Arbeiterolympia Festbuch’, 
Frankfurt am Main 1925, p5. 


of class 


politics: he was an oligarch - of the 
moderate variety, but an admirer of 
the Dorian aristocratic states such 
as Sparta. The victors, and the noble 
families of the Greek states, must 
have been well pleased with his 
efforts, even if they strike many of 
us nowadays as prolix and boring. 

He does manage occasionally to 
include some gnomic utterance of 
note, such as his observation at the 
beginning of the First Olympian Ode 
(in honour of Hieron of Syracuse): 
Ariston men hydor (‘Water is best’). 
Very suitably, this Greek quotation 
can be seen displayed above the 
entrance to the Pump Room in the 
city of Bath. 

Also on occasion he enlivens his 
effusions with some observations 
drawn from Greek mythology - as, 
for example, the description of the 
Isles of the Blessed, the abode of 
dead Greek heroes, in the Second 
Olympian Ode, or his telling of the 
story of Jason and the Argonauts in 
the Fourth Pythian Ode. 

These poems, many of which 
were written at the height of the 
national struggle against Persia, 
show the function of the games 
as pan-Hellenic festivals and as 
affording opportunities for members 
of the ruling elite in the Greek 
city-states to meet, socialise and 
compete against each other. This 
national emphasis is what chiefly 
distinguishes the ancient Greek 
games from the modem revival: 
foreigners (‘barbarians’, whose 
languages sound like a series of 
unintelligible syllables amounting 
to ‘ba-ba-ba’) were not allowed to 
attend and compete. In this respect 
the nearest modern equivalents 
are the Scottish Highland Games 
held at Braemar and the festivals in 
Afghanistan in which the game of 
Bush-kashi, the ancestor of polo, 
is played. There may well be other 
parallels. 

All of this is rather different 
from London 2012. What unites 
the two varieties of competition is 
the view that they are essentially 
contests between different political 
entities, as opposed to a struggle for 
mere individual excellence. ‘Team 
Sparta’ has been succeeded by 
‘Team GB’ • 


From Team Sparta to Team GB 

The ancient Greek Olympic Games, just like the modern equivalent, were part and parcel 
politics, writes Chris Gray 
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A radical for all seasons 

Alexander Cockburn, 1941-2012 


I n an American left comprised not 
of parties and mass organisations 
with genuine heft, but mainly 
of journalists and professors with 
nothing but their own opinions, 
poised at various points along an axis 
between reformism and a radicalism 
of uncertain contours, Alexander 
Cockbum was perhaps the outstanding 
figure. He died on July 21 in Germany, 
where his daughter lived, after a two- 
year illness with cancer. 

For the last few decades, Cockbum 
made his home in northern California, 
and from 1996 on was, with Jeffrey 
St Clair, co-editor of Counterpunch, 
a daily online magazine that served 
as a flagship for those who refused 
to concede a monopoly of left 
politics to the ‘progressive’ wing of 
the Democratic Party. He also wrote 
a regular column, ‘Beat the devil’, 
in the country’s premier left-liberal 
weekly, The Nation. Cockburn was 71. 
According to St Clair, he deliberately 
decided not to turn his illness and death 
into a media event, as had his former 
friend and colleague, Christopher 
Hitchens, who predeceased him by 
about six months. His cancer was 
kept secret from all but his family 
and closest friends, and news of his 
death therefore came as a shock to 
the many who were still reading his 
columns, turned out with workmanlike 
dedication during the last weeks of his 
life. 

Most of us who have been reading 
those columns for decades would 
probably agree that his sharpest writing 
did not appear during his decidedly 
more laid-back Counterpunch years, 
but during a politically charged stint 
at New York’s leading ‘alternative’ 
weekly newspaper, The Village Voice, 
from 1973 to 1984. (I worked as a clerk 
there for part of this time, but was not 
personally acquainted with Cockburn.) 
These years encompassed the onset of 
neoliberal policies at home and the 
second cold war abroad - the great right 
turn in American and world politics. 

But Alex was not for turning. 
Having cut his pre-American political 
teeth on the editorial board of New Left 
Review, he was an anomaly among a 
US press corps then squirming to 
adjust itself to the changing mood. His 
column of media criticism, ‘Pressclips’, 
the first of its kind, soon became 
famous for savage barbs directed at the 
pretentions, hypocrisies, evasions and 
unspoken class bias of the journalistic 
establishment, including his own 
colleagues and superiors at the Voice. 
The rightward-drifting rebels of the 
60s, suddenly discovering the virtues 
of American democracy and free 
enterprise, and fast evolving from self- 
styled radicals into social democrats 
or neoconservatives, frequently found 
themselves on the receiving end of 
Cockbum’s dreaded polemical razor. 

He was an intrepid foe of the anti- 
Soviet fever then being whipped up 
under Carter and Reagan. He shed no 
tears over the Soviet Union’s armed 
intervention to defend Afghanistan’s 
reformist junta from the obscurantist 
wrath of American-backed mullahs 
and warlords. And he set the left- 
reformist firmament agog when he 
expressed sympathy for the Spartacist 
League’s call for military victory to 
leftwing guerrillas in El Salvador, 
in opposition to official proposals 
from the FMLN liberation front for a 
negotiated settlement with the ruling 
death-squad junta, dutifully echoed by 
the organisation’s US supporters. 

Cockburn’s willingness to take 
provocative positions, combined with 
a literary bravura perhaps unrivalled 
in American journalism at the time, 
earned him the most enthusiastic 


readership - as well as the highest 
salary - of any writer at the Voice. 
His success as a media phenomenon 
encouraged a host of British journalists 

- most with politics far to the right of 
his - to follow him across the Atlantic, 
where they found their phrase-turning 
skills at a premium in a linguistically- 
challenged land, and basked in the 
childlike awe of audiences for their 
plummy accents. Christopher Hitchens, 
who moved sharply to the right after 
9/11, was the most famous of those 
who followed inCockbum’s footsteps. 

Cockbum’s journalistic virtuosity, 
as well as his ability to swim against 
the tide, ran in the family. His father, 
Claud, whom Alex worshipped, was 
himself a famous journalistic apostate, 
as well as the patriarch of an entire 
brood of professional newsmongers, 
including Alex’s two younger brothers, 
Patrick and Andrew, as well as his 
nieces, Laura and Stephanie Flanders. 
Disowned by his aristocratic Scottish 
clan after joining the Communist 
Party in the 1930s, Claud was the 
correspondent for the Daily Worker 
during the Spanish civil war, and later 
went on to found his own journal, The 
Week, which closely adhered to the 
party line. Alex’s mother, Patricia, nee 
Arbuthnot, was likewise cast out by the 
Anglo-Irish gently into which she was 
born for the sin of marrying Claud. 

From his parents Alex no doubt 
imbibed not only leftwing politics, but 
a patrician elegance that made many a 
co-worker green with envy. Cockbum’s 
class background probably also gave 
him a belief in his ability to act without 
fear of consequences - a hubristic strain 
that figured significantly in the events 
surrounding the ultimate loss of his 
most prominent media platform. 

Burnt fingers 

The media moguls of the time - 
including Rupert Murdoch, who then 
owned the Village Voice (but did not 
generally interfere with its editorial 
contents) - were willing to put up with 
a degree of irreverence in the interest 
of lively journalism conducive to 
newsstand sales. 

But their tolerance had limits. It 
was, in the end, Cockburn’s violation of 
the ultimate taboo of American politics 

- exposure of Israeli crimes against 
the Palestinians - that proved the last 
straw for New York’s heavily Zionist 
media establishment and local ruling 
class. Cockbum’s unsparing reportage 
of Israel’s backing for the Christian 
militias that carried out the massacres 
at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps 
during the 1982 invasion of Lebanon 
not only rattled the pro-Israel stalwarts 
in the mainstream press, but also 
infuriated supposedly radical Village 
Voice writers like Jack Newfield, Ellen 
Willis and Nat Hentoff - ardent Zionists 
all. Accusations of anti-Semitism, 
which were to dog Cockburn to the end 
of his life, flew thick and fast. Finally, 
another ‘alternative’paper, The Boston 
Phoenix, handed his enemies the 
pretext they were looking for. 

In January 1984, a writer who 
described himself as a ‘liberal Zionist’, 
revealed in the Phoenix that Cockburn 
had two years earlier accepted a 
$10,000 grant from a group called the 
Institute for Arab Studies, ostensibly 
for travel and research for a book on 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. The 
grant was a matter of public record, and 
the foundation’s scholarly credentials 
were impeccable. (One of its board 
members was Edward Said.) But 
Cockbum had failed to tell his editor, 
David Schneidennan (also of Zionist 
sympathies), about the grant, and the 
book never materialised. Cockbum’s 
belated offer to return the $10,000 did 



More Bakunin than Marx 


not suffice to assuage Schneiderman’s 
professed concern about the possible 
“appearance of impropriety” that the 
grant may have created. Cockbum was 
suspended indefinitely from the paper 
without pay. 

Cash incentives like the one 
Cockburn received are not at all 
uncommon in the world of US 
journalism. Rightwing and Zionist 
foundations routinely shower favoured 
writers with emoluments of various 
kinds, often demanding little or 
nothing in return. Schneidennan could 
easily have followed the example of 
the Wall Street Journal, for whom 
Cockbum wrote a monthly column as 
the paper’s token left, in dismissing 
the whole affair as a tempest in a 
teapot. But Cockbum had given his 
editor a credible journalistic excuse 
for choosing not to do so. As he wrote 
at the time, “... he who gives his 
enemies avoidable cause for rejoicing 
is foolish ... [and] you can certainly 
say I was foolish in not foreseeing the 
consequences” ( Village Voice January 
24 1984). 

New departure 

Although Schneiderman offered to take 
him back at the Voice a few weeks later, 
Cockbum was by then too embittered 
to accept. He had also received an 
offer to write a weekly column at the 
same pay from Victor Navasky, then 
editor of The Nation. Having written 
extensively on the McCarthy period, 
Navasky had developed a healthy 
aversion to rightwing witch-hunts. But, 
though Cockburn did start writing for 
The Nation (his last column appeared 
in May of this year), and also turned 
out a regular pieces for the Voice’s 
main competitor, The New York Press, 
for a few years, these far less visible 
perches were not enough to keep him in 
a city now increasingly dominated by 
rightwing neoconservative voices, from 
a particularly unctuous mayor named 
Edward Koch to venom-spewing radio 
and television commentators. 

So Alex took yet another leaf 
from the book of his father, who, 
amid dimming prospects for leftwing 
journalists in post-war Britain, set out 
to make a new life for himself near the 
estate of his wife’s family (with whom 
his wife had by then been reconciled) in 
Youghal, County Cork, where Alex and 
his brothers came of age. Confronted 
with his own setbacks, Alex eventually 
abandoned the eastern seaboard of the 
US for the more hospitable precincts of 
northern California’s Humbolt County, 
involuntarily relinquishing his New 
York star status, but not his passion for 
journalism or his oppositional stance. 

Cockbum learned through his New 
York experience that any seriously 
critical attitude toward American 


society and politics has no place in 
the media mainstream, even in an 
ostensibly alternative weekly like the 
Village Voice, but must rather take 
refuge in the margins. Cockburn, 
however, soon discovered these 
margins to be agreeably capacious. 

There are in the US sprawling 
networks of academics, freelance 
journalists, local activists, rank- 
and-file trade union militants, 
environmentalists, independent film 
producers, animal rights people, 
leftover radicals from the 60s and 
70s, anarchist-libertarians and other 
marginal types whose politics can be 
described as a series of inclinations, as 
opposed to any sharply defined views 
or organisational loyalties. The milieu 
is, generally speaking, middle class and 
left-tending. 

But, like any broad social layer, it 
contains a vaguely defined right, left 
and centre. Its more moderate elements 
shade off into the NGO world and 
the left fringes of the Democratic 
Party. The leading spokespersons 
for this wing gravitate toward one of 
the country’s two leading alternative 
media outlets: Democracy Now!, a 
syndicated radio and television news 
show broadcast from New York City 
by its founder, Amy Goodman. On the 
other hand, the opinions of the harder, 
more consistently anti-liberal and anti- 
Democratic Party currents, for whom 
San Francisco and points north have 
become something of a refuge, tend to 
find readier expression in the columns 
of Counterpunch, the other main rebel- 
media pillar (though these two venues 
are by no means mutually opposed 
poles, but overlapping circles with 
different centres). 

Counterpunch contains the work of 
regular contributors and well known 
left personalities, but it also includes 
contributors without a public name, 
and many young people breaking 
into journalism for the first time - 
two categories of writers whose work 
could not otherwise easily see the light 
of the computer screen. All of these 
writers are unpaid, and choose their 
own topics. The webzine is widely 
regarded as the major journalistic 
reference point and clearing house for 
far-left opinion. It is Counterpunch, 
rather than his columns in The Nation, 
that Cockburn justly considered the 
principal achievement of his later life. 

Later views 

Other obituaries have observed that 
Cockburn’s tone and politics changed 
noticeably since his halcyon days at 
the Village Voice. And it is true that his 
style in later years was certainly more 
observational than before, evincing 
less of the old jugular-piercing instinct. 
Perhaps this was the result of both 
advancing age and years spent in a 
west-coast social climate far mellower 
than the hypercharged New York 
scene, with its unremitting political and 
literary buzz, which Cockbum thrived 
on during his years as an east-coast 
enfant terrible. 

As for Cockbum’s politics, a certain 
evolution was clearly discernible. 
Cockbum never based his politics on a 
broad theoretical propositions, always 
expressing whatever general outlook 
he possessed through his observations 
and analyses of specific events and 
personalities. And, although no-one 
ever had much difficulty discerning 
what he was against, it was never 
completely obvious what he was for 
in terms of big political and social 
objectives. Was he a reformist or 
the diehard Marxist that most of his 
more mainstream colleagues took 
him for? How did his support for 
Jesse Jackson’s 1984 Democratic 


presidential bid square with his call 
for military victory to Salvadoran 
guerrillas? Such inconsistencies often 
puzzled his readers. Yet, occasional 
lapses in the direction of liberalism 
aside, it can be said that most of the 
views he expressed during the 70s and 
80s were broadly in line with the brand 
of Marxism he inherited from his father 
and/or the British new left. 

The same cannot be said about 
many of his more recent positions. 
The one that rankled his readership the 
most - denial of human-caused climate 
change - was considered sheer insanity 
by nearly all scientifically infonned 
critics. But this can perhaps be put 
down to an ingrained contrarianism, 
which sometimes took bizarre forms. 

More politically consequential 
was an anarcho-libertarian streak that 
widened as the years went on. He 
recently remarked several times that 
Bakunin made more sense to him than 
Marx. He also stated at least once that 
Lenin aimed to establish a dictatorship 
of the intelligentsia rather than the 
proletariat - a view identical to that of 
his friend, Noam Chomsky, who has 
on several occasions revealed himself 
to be seriously misinformed about 
Russian revolutionary history, despite 
deep knowledge about other subjects. 

Cockburn also expressed altered 
views on the subject of social class. 
In one Counterpunch piece, he sought 
to distance himself from Marxism’s 
contention that the proletariat, rather 
than the petty bourgeoisie, is the 
major force for social change. This 
pronouncement was in line with 
certain sympathies Cockburn had 
long expressed for the middle class 
lunatics of the radical right - the militia 
movement, advocates of the right of 
juries to overturn federal laws, and the 
Tea Party. To be sure, he rejected the 
retrograde social and political views of 
these groups, as well as the outlandish 
conspiracy theories that flourished in 
their midst (and in much of the left 
besides). But he seemed to believe 
(wrongly, in my opinion) that their 
anti-statism and individualism bespoke 
a rebellious impulse that could possibly 
be turned to the advantage of the left, 
given the correct approach. 

Maybe Cockburn’s rightward 
glances represented an overreaction 
to the paternalistic liberalism of the 
eastern liberal ascendancy, which had 
dealt him a humiliating blow. But, more 
profoundly, his affinities for the middle 
class probably represented a late-life 
realisation of what he had always 
really been, earlier Marxist vocabulary 
notwithstanding: a petty bourgeois 
radical giving eloquent expression to 
the sentiments of what, when all is said 
and done, remains an overwhelmingly 
petty bourgeois American left. 

But, petty bourgeois or not, 
Cockburn remained an unbending 
radical to the end of his days, 
choosing, in marked contrast to his 
former disciple, Christopher Hitchens, 
to follow his own lights rather than 
making the compromises demanded to 
remain in the limelight of respectable 
punditry. Whatever positions he took 
were the result of his own thinking, free 
of careerist calculation. 

Upon the passing of one 
respectable pundit, a prominent New 
York Times columnist and purveyor 
of conventional Washington wisdom 
named James Reston, Alex acerbically 
remarked that the world would be the 
same without him. At least among 
those of a leftwing generation that 
took courage from his resistance to 
conformist pressure that few could 
withstand, nothing like that will be 
said of Alexander Cockburn • 

Jim Creegan 
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ECONOMY 


Stuck in the neoclassical world 

Nick Rogers bases his economic analysis on a reality which had ceased to exist even in Engels’s time, 
writes Arthur Bough 



Technological fix? 


In his review of Andrew Kliman’s The 
failure of capitalist production Nick 
Rogers writes: 

On the question of historic versus 
current replacement costs, it seems 
to me that the application of a 
temporal perspective to the returns 
on the prices that have actually 
been paid for inputs offers at least 
the prospect of measuring the real 
rates of profit of real capitalists. 1 

The problem is it then becomes a 
subjectivist study of capitalists, not 
an objective study of capital. Different 
adherents of the ‘temporal single¬ 
system interpretation’ (TSSI) of 
Marxist political economy have their 
own version. The basic argument is 
that the value of inputs may have 
changed since they were bought, and 
this is reflected in the value of outputs. 
But in calculating the amount and rate 
of profit, it is the money price paid for 
inputs that has to be used to define the 
cost of production. 

Most Marxist economists reject 
the TSSI. Fred Moseley surveyed 
all Marx’s writings referring to the 
valuation of constant capital and 
concluded: 

... Marx was consistent throughout 
his writings on this topic. Marx 
assumed throughout that constant 
capital is valued at current 
reproduction costs ... The value of 
constant capital is not determined 
at the point in time when the 
means of production enter the 
production process. The value of 
constant capital does not remain 
unchanged after the means of 
production enter production if 
there is a change in the value of 
the means of production before 
the output is sold. The stock of the 
constant capital, as well as the flow 
of constant capital, is revalued as a 
result of a change in the value of 
the means of production. 2 

I will quote one of the numerous 
examples (this one from Capital 
volume 3): 

If the price of raw material, for 
instance of cotton, rises, then 
the price of cotton goods - both 
semi-finished goods like yam and 
finished goods like cotton fabrics 
- manufactured while cotton was 
cheaper, rises also. So does the 
value of the unprocessed cotton 
held in stock, and of the cotton in 
the process of manufacture. The 
latter because it comes to represent 
more labour-time in retrospect and 
thus adds more than its original 
value to the product which it enters, 
and more than the capitalist paid 
for it. 3 

Nick is correct that the replacement 
cost method does not internalise 
capital gains/losses, whereas the 
TSSI does. So if we have C 1,000 + V 
1,000 + S 1,000 = K 3,000 and assume 
the value of C changes to 2,000, then 
replacement cost recognises the 
labour-time required for producing 
the commodity as 4,000 (made up by 
C 2,000 +V 1,000 + S 1,000, using 
Marx’s method above, where C is 
retroactively revalued to 2,000). 

There is only one logically 
consistent way that I can see to 
internalise capital gains/losses. Only if 
inputs are valued differently to outputs 
can you capture gains or losses arising 
from changes in their value: ie, if you 
value inputs according to the historic 


price paid, and outputs according to 
current necessary labour-time. So: C 
1,000 + V 1,000 +S 2,000 = K 4000. 

Total output has risen to 4,000 
because that is the labour-time 
now required for its production. C 
remains at the 1,000 historic cost. V 
has not changed, nor has the rate of 
exploitation. As the totals on each side 
of the equals sign must be the same, 
the only way this is possible is if S 
rises to 2,000 (now comprising 1,000 
surplus created by labour, and 1,000 
capital gain). 

Profit is the money form of surplus 
value, so now labour is no longer here 
the only source of surplus value. Part 
is attributable to capital! This is not 
quite a marginal productivity theory of 
factor contributions, but it is clearly a 
step towards it. Logically, here labour 
is not required at all. Capitalist A who 
buys asset X at t | for £1,000, and 
sells it to B at t, for £2,000 has made 
a £1,000 ‘profit’, purely as a result 
of time, speculation, good fortune 
or however you like to describe it. 
Replacement cost recognises that 
individual capitalists make capital 
gains/losses, but argues that non¬ 
inflationary gains/losses are merely 
redistribution of the surplus value 
made in production, and must cancel 
each other out from the perspective of 
capital in general. A’s capital gain is 
cancelled by B’s capital loss on their 
money capital relative to X. 

Marx uses replacement cost of 
capital for valuation for a good reason, 
related to this point of difference 
between trading profits/losses, and 
capital gains/losses. His analysis 
is based on the idea of capitalist 
production as a continual process, of 
ongoing production. The TSSI only 
makes sense if you view capitalism 


from the perspective of the capitalist 
as an individual, and if you view the 
dynamic of capitalism as the desire by 
each capitalist to maximise their own 
money returns on a period-by-period 
basis, rather than being capital as self¬ 
expanding value. 

It is a non-dialectical view, which 
stems from the syllogistic method and 
conception of time used by the TSSI. 
Carchedi and de Haan say: 

In fact, given (t -t,), the producer 
of A can sell it at t 2 at its 
transformed price and buy it at t 
at its untransformed price only if 
tj and t, coincide: ie, only if time 
is abolished. 4 

In this syllogistic view t, and t 2 are two 
distinct points in time - singularities - 
and tj cannot be t 2 However, t does 
not exist as a point in time, but itself 
has duration. No matter how infinitely 
small t is made, it has a beginning and 
end. It is itself divisible into at 1 and t. 
Consequently for any t |5 it is logical 
from a dialectical perspective to have 
an input produced at the beginning 
of that period, also appearing as an 
output later during that period. t ] 
is merely an artificial construct to 
overcome our inability to comprehend 
the infinite. So t | can logically, from 
a dialectical perspective, as easily 
represent a period of six months as a 
millisecond. If t ] begins on January 1, 
and t, does not begin until July 1, who 
would deny, looking at the reality of 
capitalist production, that an output 
produced on January 1 is clearly 
capable of appearing as an input on 
January 2? 

Carchedi and de Haan note that 
“The value of A as the input of B 
cannot be transformed at (£) since at 


(t 2 ) A as an input is not a commodity 
any more.” But Marx makes clear by 
contrast that capital is comprised of 
commodities. He makes clear that 
all commodities existing at the same 
time have the same social value: 
“Each individual commodity, in this 
connexion, is to be considered as an 
average sample of its class.” 5 

Marx uses current replacement 
cost because capital does have to 
reproduce itself, and its ability to do so 
is determined by what has to be paid 
now. Suppose Marx’s capitalist above 
saw the apparent increase in profit 
as a windfall. If they believed their 
consumption could increase, or their 
production expand faster, they would 
be disappointed. Replacing the cotton 
at its current price would eliminate the 
additional profit! 

Stagnation? 

Nick says: “In brief, Kliman’s thesis 
is that the root cause of the crisis that 
began in 2007-08 was insufficient 
profitability.” Nick links this to the 
law of the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall, and supports the idea that 
this has caused capitalism to stagnate. 

However, Michael Roberts 
provides a chart of US profitability. 6 
The chart shows the rate of profit 
(RoP) in the US for non-financial 
companies has risen! It reaches a 
low point of around 3% in the early 
1980s and rises to approximately 7% 
last year. The argument that a falling 
RoP is causing stagnation seems 
contradicted by the data - the RoP has 
risen, and global output rose sharply. 

Most calculations, not just the 
TSSI, understate the RoP. To be 
fair, there is difficulty obtaining the 
relevant data from official figures. 
Marx and Engels describe the effect 


of the rate of turnover of capital on 
RoP. Rate of turnover measures 
how quickly commodities get sold, 
replacing the constant and variable 
capital consumed in their production. 
They demonstrate the real RoP is S 
x n/C+V, where n is average number 
of turnovers of capital per year. 
Any analysis of RoP that does not 
take account of changes in the rate 
of turnover is meaningless. Even a 
modest rise in this rate will have a 
significant effect on the RoP. 

Marx and Engels point out: 
“The chief means of reducing the 
time of production is higher labour 
productivity ... The chief means 
of reducing the time of circulation 
is improved communications ...” 7 
The transformations they witnessed 
are nothing compared to recent 
developments. Robotics, computers, 
the internet, new types of materials, 
new production systems, etc have 
brought epochal transformations 
in productivity, and massively 
reduced the value of constant capital, 
revolutionising the pace of circulation, 
and the efficiency of the capital. 

Assume the early 1980s rate of 
turnover was 10, and today is 12. 
These are just hypothetical figures, 
but it is likely any increase has 
been considerably more than 20%! 
Calculating the real RoP puts the 
former at 30%, and the latter at 
84%. RoP only just doubled, on the 
original calculation, but on a real basis 
it almost trebled - with just a 20% 
increase in the rate of turnover. 

The RoP is shown as 8% in 1952, 
only marginally higher than 2011. 
However, any rise in the rate of 
turnover during the last 60 years is 
sufficient to bring about a higher real 
RoP today. 

Moreover, output has not stagnated. 
Bill Jeffries has pointed out: 

Kliman ignores the significance 
of the fact that, according to 
Maddison, during the noughties 
world GDP per capita growth 
rates exceeded those of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Indeed the Groningen 
Growth and Development 
Conference (GGDC) recently 
noted that world per capita GDP 
growth had doubled during the 
noughties. 8 

According to the ILO, in that period 
the world’s labour force also grew by 
around 30%, or 500 million workers! 
Global fixed capital formation per 
year doubled from $7 trillion to $14 
trillion. This is not an indication of a 
stagnant economy. 

Nick states: 

This narrative [the rate of 
accumulation can fall below 
the RoP] rests on what seems 
to me the frankly implausible 
hypothesis that, despite reaping 
higher profits than ever in the 
productive sectors of the economy, 
capitalist investors have been 
alerted by 20-20 foresight to the 
risk that any additional increase in 
production in these sectors would 
run smack-bang into a brick wall 
of insufficient consumer spending 
power. In the neoliberal economy, 
apparently, the rate of profit no 
longer determines the direction of 
the flows of capital. 

High rates and volumes of profits have 
not been fully invested for a variety 
of reasons, including the possibility of 
speculative gains for capital in assets 
such as property or shares rather than 
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productive investment. In the last couple of 
years intense fear over the euro zone debt 
crisis has caused financial repression. Vast 
sums sit on corporations’ balance sheets; 
cash floods into near zero-risk assets, 
clearly contradicting the crude, determinist 
claim that capital at all times is forced to 
maximise profits! The watchword is return 
of capital, not return on capital. 

That is why capitalists deposit their 
billions with BNY Mellon, and pay the bank 
to hold it for them or buy German bunds 
issued with a zero coupon; why Microsoft 
keeps more than $40 billion uninvested, 
and takes advantage of being able to borrow 
at 3% to add to its cash position; and why 
US corporations have $15 trillion waiting 
to be invested. Yet, despite all this hoarding, 
there has also been continued productive 
investment, and continued growth, which 
itself is an indication of the mass and rate 
of profit extracted! 

Disappeared world 

When the credit crunch stopped economic 
activity in 2009, companies like Honda in 
Swindon slowed down production, and got 
their workers to take holidays. They did 
not say, ‘We have to maximise profits so 
let’s ramp up production to secure a bigger 
market share’ - which is how a crisis of 
overproduction classically developed, 
according to Marx. The capitalist state 
helped smooth out the dislocation through 
‘cash for clunkers’ schemes. The Chinese 
state provided vouchers redeemable 
against consumer goods. In other words, 
Nick’s view of capitalism seems stuck in 
an early 19th century neoclassical world, 
which had even disappeared in Engels’ last 
descriptions. 

Engels knew this more developed 
capitalism could base its decisions on 
such foresight, and criticised the Erfurt 
programme for not recognising it. He 
wrote: 

Capitalist production by joint-stock 


companies is no longer private 
production, but production on behalf of 
many associated people. And when we 
pass on from joint-stock companies to 
trusts, which dominate and monopolise 
whole branches of industry, this puts an 
end not only to private production, but 
also to planlessness . 9 

Throughout the 20th century capital tried 
to remove risk as much as possible through 
the introduction of planning. Central banks 
were introduced. Fordism recognised mass 
production required mass consumption, 
which meant higher wages, related to 
rises in productivity. The capitalist state 
utilises Keynesianism and monetarism. 
The welfare state ensures and regulates 
the reproduction of labour-power. At 
enterprise level there is a high degree of 
business and financial planning. 

As Simon Clarke said 20 years ago, 

Indeed it would be fair to say that the 
sphere of planning in capitalism is 
much more extensive than it is in the 
command economies of the Soviet 
bloc ... The extent of coordination 
through cartels, trade associations, 
national governments and international 
organisations makes Gosplan look 
like an amateur in the planning game. 
The scale of the information flows 
which underpin the stock control and 
ordering of a single western retail chain 
are probably greater than those which 
support the entire Soviet planning 
system. 10 

Point-of-sale systems control, in real time, 
stock control for retailers, and, via ‘just in 
time’ and other Toyotist systems, control, in 
real time, production decisions. None of this 
is ‘socialist planning’. It is no more a planned 
production of use values than is market 
capitalism. It remains planning to ensure 
profit maximisation, but profit maximisation 
in a longer-term, more planned sense than 


was the case with early 19th century free- 
market profit maximisation. 

The basic contradiction of capitalism 
is that it expands production faster than 
it can expand the capacity to consume 
that production, at prices that ensure the 
capital consumed can be reproduced: ie, 
at a profit. Marx understood the principle 
of demand elasticity. Fordism/welfarism, 
and the introduction of planning, provided a 
partial solution for that during the period of 
the post-war boom. It is continuing to do so 
in China, and other economies, where vast 
new labour forces are being recruited, with 
vast new consumption needs. 

But it is the long wave that explains this. 
To overcome the limits of consumption, it 
is not higher wages that are required, as the 
underconsumptionists argue (which means 
reducing surplus value to pay for it), but the 
development of whole new industries, new 
arenas for capitalist investment, producing 
new use values that can be sold profitably. 
Capitalism has not become crisis-free, but 
to understand the basis of current crises it 
is necessary to analyse it as it is today, not 
according to the dynamic of more than 150 
years ago • 

I would like to thank Bill Jefferies 
and Graham Ballmer for comments 
on earlier drafts. 
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Summer Offensive 

Foreign country? 


T his is shaping up to be a rather good 
Summer Offensive. This week, our 
annual fund drive saw a robust £2,163 
added to the already pretty ruddy three- 
week total, taking us to £9,679, as 
we approach the halfway point in the 
campaign. A big chunk of this total has 
been accounted for by traditional ‘big 
hitters’ such as SK and MY. However, 
thanks are also due to the comrades 
who have contributed less, but in the 
form of new standing orders - a vital, 
regular and reliable source of income 
for the political work of what is, with 
all due modesty, a unique trend within 
the workers’ movement. 

In last week’s column, I drew 
attention to the fact that the factional 
journal that preceded the Weekly Worker 
- The Leninist - has been given some 
prominence on the new Communist 
Party website. It’s gratifying that a 
number of comrades have subsequently 
written to agree that this is indeed 
a useful feature. In particular, in a 
posting on the CPGB’s Facebook page, 
comrade DT drew attention to the key 
reason why this mattered; something in 
my gushy enthusiasm I didn’t draw out 
properly. 

I am minded that this is the second 
week that I have blathered on about 
this. Do I keep going on because I’m 
a dewy-eyed nostalgic for the politics 
of the 1980s/early 90s? Ye gods, no; 
far from it in fact. DT puts his finger 
on it when he writes that what struck 
him particularly was the contemporary 
relevance of much of what the TL team 
wrote over the life span of this edgy 
little journal. 


He says: “Just started to read the 
online issues of The Leninist and was 
surprised how relevant they still remain. 
Of course, there will be mistakes and 
exaggerated hopes, it is easy to see in 
hindsight. The pity is that they weren’t 
listened to at the time. If they had been 
then maybe the left would be in a better 
position today.” 

I agree, but then I would. I was an 
enthusiastic TL partisan in the factional 
battles that tore the CPGB apart in its 
death agonies. To be honest, I still am 
- and precisely for the reason that our 
comrade DT flags up: ie, that today’s 
left is still characterised by versions of 
the opportunist idiocies and treacherous 
politics that we fought then in the form 
of the Eurocommunists, the Stalinist 
centrists and the right opportunists of 
the CPGB of yesteryear. Only now 
these grotesques caper and mug about 
in the world in Legoland proportions, 
not the rather larger dimensions of the 
CPGB and the world movement to 
which it belonged back then. 

Take the disastrous popular frontist 
lurches of the Socialist Workers Party, 
which have been well documented in 
these pages - its most farcical form 
having been the Respect debacle, 
of course. (The soft attitude of its 
co-thinking section in Egypt to a 
vote for the Muslim Brotherhood in 
the June elections second round is a 
manifestation of the same methodology, 
of course - farce followed by possible 
tragedy, perhaps? We sincerely hope 
not...) 

Yet, oddly enough, you will still 
get SWPers who will call us Stalinists. 


Never mind turning in his grave, poor 
old Leon Trotsky must be spinning like 
a neurotic dervish. All of this does, 
however, underline comrade DT’s 
original point that - despite the many 
immature “mistakes” of the small 
group of young comrades around TL - 
there are some invaluable and highly 
relevant lessons to be gleaned from 
their struggle. 

So, in relation to the battles we are 
facing today and as our ‘archival’ TLs 
and supplementary material we will put 
up online become available to a new 
audience, we could perhaps usefully 
tweak LP Hartley here. It may be true 
that “the past is a foreign country”; but 
it turns out that they (the opportunists) 
didn’t actually “do things differently 
there” at all. 

• We have complete physical sets of 
The Leninist available for £50, plus 
£5 p&p (overseas rates available on 
request). 

• Join the CPGB’s Facebook 
page: www.facebook.com. 
CommunistPartyofGreatBritain. 

• This year’s Communist University 
will feature fringe events presented by 
comrades and left organisations not 
directly associated with the CPGB. 

We will facilitate these meetings and 
advertise them both in the official 
publicity for the event and at the 
school itself. Again, check our website 
regularly for updates. 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 

office@cpgb.org.uk 
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Second 
Amendment 
gutted by right 


Another American tragedy 


A t present, very little is known 
about James Holmes, who is 
accused of the murder of 12 
people at a midnight showing of the 
latest Batman film. The dark knight 
rises, in Aurora, Colorado. Unlike 
Anders Behring Breivik, the killer of 
scores of Norwegian youth last year, 
he does not appear to have left behind 
a 1,500-page ‘manifesto’ - or, indeed, 
anything much except a lethally 
booby-trapped apartment. We know 
only that, as with many such people, he 
seemed perfectly normal to his friends 
and neighbours. 

The crime has, understandably, 
shaken people up - not just in Colorado 
(the massacre took place only 15 
miles from Columbine high school, 
where two students infamously killed 
a number of their peers in 1999), but 
in wider American society and, indeed, 
around the world. What is particularly 
disturbing about the shootings - apart, 
obviously, from the horrifying loss of 
life - is precisely that nothing is known 
about their motivation: James Holmes 
does not fit into any neat category 
of mass-murderer, like the Islamist 
fanatics of September 11 or the far- 
right-leaning Anders Breivik and 
Oklahoma bomber Timothy McVeigh. 

Gun control 

And so commentary focuses, 
unfortunately, on the ultimately 
peripheral matter of weaponry. 
Holmes’s crime, like the Columbine 
massacre before it, is a gift to the 
American gun control lobby (though 
one expects that these people, whose 
hearts are in the right place at least, 
have had more than enough of such 
‘gifts’), and yet another PR disaster 
for the more powerful and admittedly 
unsavoury pro-gun lobby. 

After all, there is no more powerful 
argument against the easy availability 
of arms to the general citizenry than 
their employment in nihilistic outrages 
such as the Aurora shootings. Many 
commentators have noted that the 
death toll was as low as it was only 
because the prize of Holmes’s arms 
collection, an AR-15 assault rifle, 
fortunately jammed at the beginning 
of his onslaught, forcing him to use 
small arms with a more merciful 
rate of fire. The National Rifle 
Association’s jeremiads about the 
Second Amendment appear, inevitably, 
as inhuman pedantry on the part of 
arms manufacturers and gun-nuts. 

It is thus pretty difficult to 
oppose bans on assault rifles in the 
face of such horrors. However, it is 
still necessary. Perhaps the worst 
consequence of the American left’s 
historical weakness - barring its 
umbilical ties to the Democratic Party 
- is the fact that it has entirely given 
up the Second Amendment to the 
right. This has resulted in its defence 
being conducted on utterly inadequate, 
counterproductive grounds; and, of 
course, it further disarms (politically 
and literally) the left against the 
American state. 

That Second Amendment in full: “A 
well regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” It is simple, 
clear and concise, which makes all 
the more extraordinary the amount 



James Holmes: lone avenger 

of distortions and misrepresentations 
- as much by its ‘defenders’ as its 
detractors - it has suffered since 1791. 

It encapsulates one of the most 
basic democratic principles of them 
all. For a state genuinely to be subject 
to democratic control from below, the 
masses need some means of coercion. 
The militia provides the form in which 
the people can be armed, as against the 
bureaucratic apparatuses of a regular 
army. The radical left supported the 
popular militia until relatively recently 
in its history; even Eduard Bernstein 
was not so much a statist-reformist that 
he did not. 

In the hands of the American right, 
the Second Amendment has been 
gutted of all its democratic content. 
The militia disappears in NRA 
propaganda, replaced with facile 
veneration of the traditional American 
hobby of hunting, and scare stories 
about the need for good American 
families to protect themselves from 
burglars and other shady types. ‘If 
guns are outlawed,’ runs the slogan, 


‘only outlaws will have guns.’ 

Friends like these 

This, as noted, is a counterproductive 
line. Demonstrating why this should 
be so requires us to dip into rather 
muddier waters: why do these things 
happen, and why do they happen so 
often in America! 

The liberal activist film-maker, 
Michael Moore, attempted to tackle 
this problem in his breakthrough 
feature, Bowling for Columbine. 
As is that talented polemicist and 
provocateur’s habit, he is a little 
economical with the actualite, but his 
approach is nonetheless interesting: 
America’s enormous gun crime 
problems are placed in the context, 
variously, of the immense power of 
the military-industrial complex (a 
Lockheed Martin plant supports the 
local economy in both Columbine 
and Aurora), tragic tales of grinding 
poverty in Moore’s home state of 
Michigan, and even a scare about 
swarms of killer ‘Africanised’ bees 


appearing in America (implicit here, 
of course, is the deformed racial 
consciousness of white America). 

He visits towns in Canada - where 
such problems are not so acute - to find 
more guns per capita, with a fraction 
of the shootings. The conclusion he 
reaches is impeccably liberal - while 
there is nothing necessarily good 
about gun control, America is simply 
too mad a nation to be trusted with 
firearms. 

Considering its current status as 
the boss of the capitalist state system, 
America’s economic and political 
history is an odd one. It is born from 
a revolution, which - unusually - was 
able to establish itself without any 
serious setbacks (a process sealed by 
the north’s victory in the civil war); 
its early economy saw a ‘slavocracy’ 
consolidated in the south, a bourgeoisie 
in the north, and a vigorous colonial 
project in the west. 

Its reigning ideology is thus a much 
sharper version of the contradiction at 
the heart of capitalist ideology more 
generally - people self-conceive as 
‘rugged individuals’ in the context 
of an objectively socialised form of 
production, and equally socialised 
forms of political life. In America 
(not only America, it must be said) the 
imagery is particularly seductive - of 
the frontiersman, the cowboy, Thoreau 
and Lincoln in their log cabins. 

The frontier is hardwired into the 
American psyche, just as the sea is 
hardwired into ours. It is no accident 
that Mobv-Dick, a story of the mutual 
interdependence of all hands on a 
whaling ship, was ignored by the 
American population for decades 
and found popularity first among the 
working class of England. Even radical 
counter-culture tends to have this 
character - it was the Sartre of Nausea 
that enraptured the beat poets, not the 
Sartre of the Critique of dialectical 
reason. Batman, for that matter, is 
another iteration - the strong individual 
fighting against the ‘bad’ collectivity 
(in his case, the criminal gang). 

Now, however, the American 
constitution’s most explicit link to the 
collective dimension of democracy - 
the republican demand for the right of 


the people to bear arms, and to form 
militias - is defended by those most 
enraptured by the frontier fiction. 
The American right’s obsession with 
defending one’s home from burglars 
and other interlopers is a sublimated 
form of the homesteader’s defence 
against marauding native Americans 
(and, in fact, is just as laced with racial 
fear). The relationship of the great 
American hunter to all this is pretty 
obvious. 

Where the ‘militia’part is accorded 
as much significance as the ‘right to 
bear arms’ part, the results are if 
anything even worse - the so-called 
‘militia movement’ expressed an 
utterly paranoid rightwing fear of 
government, and its most famous son 
is McVeigh, who killed 168 people by 
bombing a government building in 
Oklahoma City. 

Obama can ban all the guns he 
likes - outrages such as this will not 
cease. Far more significantly, the ‘gun 
crime’ problem as a whole - which 
mostly takes the form of a continuous 
background hum of street crime, not 
all as abysmally nihilistic as the Aurora 
shootings but, on aggregate, far more 
destructive - will hardly be resolved. 

Here, we must return to the problem 
of the American left - because the 
only effective counterweight to the 
atomisation that produces these 
problems is a strong and well organised 
workers’ movement, which has never 
existed in America. In Europe, such 
movements produced - for a time - a 
collective life which cut against the 
atomising logic of capital. Today, 
for the most part, we are left with the 
battered rumps of these movements, 
and the cultural memory of their 
former strength - but that is still more 
than exists in America. 

Constructing such a movement 
is impossible without the rigorous 
defence of what democratic gains 
have already been made, and the 
pursuit of their radical extension. 
The unwillingness of today’s left’s to 
defend the right to bear arms points in 
the opposite direction • 

Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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